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A GESTURE TOWARD 
AN UNFOUND RENAISSANCE 


By William Stafford, Litt.D.'7 | 

Poetry Consultant, Library of Congress 

and Professor of English, Lewis and Clark College 
at the 138th anniversary commencement exercises 
of Oberlin College, Sunday, May 23, 1971 


THINGS THAT HAPPEN 


Sometimes at a great event a person will try, 
disguised, at his best, not to be a clown; 

he feels, “A great event is coming, bow down.” 
And I, always looking for something anyway, 
always bow down. 


Once, later than dawn but early, 

before the lines of the calendar fell, 

one of those events turned an unseen corner 
and came near, near, sounding before it 
something the opposite from a leper’s bell. 


We were back of three mountains called 
“Sisters” along the Green Lakes trail 
and had crossed a ridge when that 

one little puff of air touched us, 

hardly felt at all. 


That was the greatest event that day; 

it righted all wrong. 

I remember it, the way the dust moved there. 
Something had come out of the ground 

and moved calmly along. 


No one was ahead of us, no one 

in all that moon-like land. 

Oh, I thought, how hard the world has tried 

with its wind, its miles, its blundering, 

stumbling days, again and again, to find my hand. 


Fromm ALLEGIANCES by William Stafford 
Copyright © 1970 by William Stafford 
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Like this . 
A GESTURE TOWARD AN UNFOUND RENAISSANCE 


There was the slow girl in art class, 

less able to say where our lessons led: we 
learned so fast she could not follow us. 

But at the door each day I looked back 

at her rich distress, knowing almost enough 
to find a better art inside the lesson. 


And then, late at night, when the whole town 
was alone, the current below the rumbly bridge 
at Main Street would go an extra swirl 

and gurgle, once, by the pilings; 

and at my desk at home, or when our house 
opened above my bed toward the stars, 

I would hear that one intended lonely sound, 
the signature of the day, the ratchet of time 
taking me a step toward here, now, and this 
look back through that door that always closes. 


¥ They 
‘ 


Ee deel ™ acca Yrem4; 
Ve hoe PY (Am aps 


: > % >. , | 


One of these occasions, a kind of legend 
came to me when I was visiting Ober- 
lin, just a few years ago, staying in the 
Oberlin Inn. 


I decided to try to write something on 
that occasion and the students were 
indulgent to me when I read it on the 
final evening of my stay here. I found 
that it required of them a special kind 
of forbearance because I'd given it a 
title “Reaching Out To Turn on a Light 
at Oberlin,” and there had been a recent 
campaign by the dean to get people to 
turn lights off. So I call it “Reaching 
Out to Turn on a Light.” 


Every lamp that approves its foot 
shyly reminds of how Ellen stood. 


Every bowl, every shadow that leans forth, 
hunts vaguely for the pattern by her door. 


One summer, I remember, a giant beautiful cloud 


stood beyond the hill where Ellen lived. 


It has been years, and we hardly looked back; 
now, except for times like this, we hardly ever look. 


There may be losses too great to understand 
that rove after you and—faint and terrible— 


rip unknown through your hand. 


Fromm ALLEGIANCES by William Stafford 
Copyright © 1970 by William Stafford 
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Events today carry us into strange 
realms, as appeared to me at an airport 
and occasioned 


FLOWERS AT AN AIRPORT 


Part of the time sun, part of 

the time shade, a limousine slides 
the airport drive; the driver 

gets out and stands by the curb: sun. 
When they look back at our day and 


ask their charts, they’ll say 
there never was such a time. 


This is the Governor’s man, to 
take the Governor home. What picks 
us off is time: Martin Luther 
King, soldiers on patrol, kids 


protected at home, the young, 
the old, Lurleen. 


It is a quiet day. The time is 
anyone’s clock—seconds like 
pomegranate seeds. The man 
looks over the day. Outside 

what anyone knows grackles 
make a sound that imitates reeds; 
their wings hover this air 

that spills across the field. 


This is our time. We stand 

inside a curve, inside long lines 

that make a more secret curve. 

We hear wind through the grass. 
Shadows that live in these flowers fall 
through thorns and become 

shares in what lasts and lasts. 


~J 


This legending feeling about our lives 
can bring a quick turn about common 
assumptions, as in 


AT THE UN-NATIONAL MONUMENT 
ALONG THE CANADIAN BORDER 


This is the field where the battle did not happen, 
where the unknown soldier did not die. 

This is the field where grass joined hands, 
where no monument stands, 

and the only heroic thing is the sky. 


Birds fly here without any sound, 

unfolding their wings across the open. 

No people killed—or were killed—on this ground 
hallowed by neglect and an air so tame 

that people celebrate it by forgetting its name. 


All of these tangled complex events rush 
by us. We see machines take over. 


I remember WATCHING THE JET PLANES DIVE 


We must go back and find a trail on the ground 
back of the forest and mountain on the slow land; 
we must begin to circle on the intricate sod. 

By such wild beginnings without help we may find 
the small trail on through the buffalo-bean vines. 


We must go back with noses and the palms of our hands, 
and climb over the map in far places, everywhere, 

and lie down whenever there is doubt and sleep there. 

If roads are unconnected we must make a path, 

no matter how far it is, or how lowly we arrive. 


We must find something forgotten by everyone alive, 
and make some fabulous gesture when the sun goes down 
as they do by custom in little Mexico towns 

where they crawl for some ritual up a rocky steep. 

The jet planes dive; we must travel on our knees. 
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and this came: 


Are these big social questions just for 
someone else in office or authority? 


For all of us I would say... 
with JUDGMENTS 


I accuse— 
Ellen: you have become forty years old, 
and successful, tall, well-groomed, 


gracious, thoughtful, a secretary. 
Ellen, I accuse. 


George— 
You know how to help others; 
you manage a school. You never 
let fear or pride or faltering plans 
break your control. 
George, I accuse. 


= 


accuse— 

Tom: you have found a role; 

now you meet all kinds of people 
and let them find the truth of your 
eminence; you need not push. 

Oh, Tom, I do accuse. 


Remember— 
The gawky, hardly to survive students 
we were: not one of us going to succeed, 
all of us abjectly aware of how cold, 
unmanageable the real world was? 
I remember. And that fear was true. 
And is true. 


Last I accuse— 
Myself: my terrible poise, knowing 
even this, knowing that then we 
sprawled in the world 
and were ourselves part of it; now 
we hold it firmly away with gracious 


gestures (like this of mine) we’ve achieved. 


I see it all too well— 
And I am accused, and I accuse. 
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From THE RESCUED YEAR by William Stafford: 


“Judgments’’—Copyright © 1964 
by William E. Stafford 
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All of these stray encounters that bring 
reactions like legends may have lasting 
results, 


I want to conclude with A dedication 


We stood by the library. It was, say, a May night, 
Priests and sisters of hundreds of unsaid creeds 
passed us going their separate pondered roads. 
We watched them cross under a corner light. 


Freights on the edge of town were carrying away 
flatcars of steel to be made into secret guns; 

we knew, being human, that they were enemy guns, 
and we were somehow vowed to poverty. 


No one stopped or looked Jong or held out a hand. 
They were following orders received from hour to hour, 
sO many signals, all strange, from a foreign power. 


But tomorrow, you said, peace may flow over the land. 


At that corner in a flash of lightning we two stood; 

that glimpse we had will stare through the dark forever: 
on the poorest road we would be walkers and beggars, 
toward some deathless meeting involving a crust of bread. 


From TRAVELING THROUGH THE DARK 
by William Stafford 
Copyright © 1960 by William Stafford 
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s indicated by the photographs 
A William Stafford’s poetry, 

there was nothing very “usual” 
about Oberlin’s 138th Commencement. 
Many traditional graduation events 
were recast in new forms. New ele- 
ments were inserted into a weekend 
that had been reduced to two days from 
the three-day programs of previous 
years. 

When one considers the various def- 
initions of “Renaissance,” the poet’s 
emphasis on the thought and title of 
his second poem came as close as any- 
one could to describing the mood of 
the occasion. “The Arts in Today’s So- 
ciety” was the theme of the Senior- 
Alumni Symposium on Saturday. A 
dramatic performance of an original 
play replaced the traditional Baccalau- 
reate sermon and service. This was pre- 
sented as “vespers” on Saturday eve- 
ning. Commencement, with poetry in- 
stead of a speech, was held on Sunday 
instead of Monday. 

There was informality and gaiety, and 
this frequently seemed a more dom- 
inant mood than the various gestures 
toward unfound renaissances. “Don’t 
refrain, in these testing times, from 
laughing instead of crying,’ Campus 
Minister David M. Byers urged in a 
written explanation of the Baccalaureate 
play, “Fyodor Is Missing.” The play 
was written by theater arts major Deb- 
orah Lubar of White Plains, N.Y. The 
Rev. Mr. Byers said there is a close his- 
toric relationship between drama and 
ritual and, while the play “recasts the 
tradition,” it also is in keeping with it. 

There was tragedy. Richard C. Hub- 
bell, who would have been one of the 
graduates, died late Friday evening, 
May 21, when he stumbled and fell 85 
feet from a cliff into the Vermilion 
River. He had been on a camping party 
with eight other students and was re- 
turning to their Chance Creek campsite 
when the accident occurred at 11:15 
p.m. Richard was a psychology major, 
active in varsity wrestling and a mem- 
ber of the trombone choir and college 
band. His mother, father (James H., 
*38) and younger brother, James, were 
en route to Oberlin from their home in 
Kensington, Md., and did not learn of 
the tragedy until their arrival. 

Their next-door neighbors in Ken- 
sington, the Elliot Pierces—whose son, 
Elliot Jr., was among the Sunday grad- 
uates—disclosed the shocking news to 
them. Richard was to have attended the 
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wedding on Sunday of Elliot Pierce 
Jr. and Molly McIntosh, ’70. He was a 
brother of William H. Hubbell, ’69, 
now serving in the Army in Germany. 
He was a nephew of Clifton H. Hub- 
bell, °42. His great-grandfather, the late 
Clifton D. Hubbell, attended the acad- 
emy from 1874-76. Richard’s brother 
James, 12, received the diploma. 

A posthumous degree also was 
awarded to Robert Woodall, Oberlin 
policeman who was killed March 10 in 
an auto accident. His widow, Christine, 
69, accepted it during the ceremony. 

There were surprises that weren’t 
listed on the program. President Fuller 
responded to his installation as 10th 
president by having six lines of the song 
“Raindrops Fallin’ on My Head” played 
on the public address system. “Much is 
worrying us all,” he said, “and we’ve 
learned that we can’t ‘stop the rain by 
complainin’.”” Fuller said his son, Ben- 
jamin, 3, sings the song: “Raindrops 
keep fallin’ in my mouth.” “Maybe 
that’s the answer,” the president said. 
“Swallow the pain and transform it into 
something life-sustaining. To expand 
ene’s freedom, one’s tolerance for pain 
must be high enough to permit succes- 
sive liquifications of one’s own world 
view.” 

“It now falls on you,” he said, ad- 
dressing the seniors, “who have helped 
so crucially in calling attention to the 
mistakes, to help supply solutions and 
then, even harder, to get them adopted 
and implemented.” 

Before installing Fuller as president, 
Erwin N. Griswold, ’25, presiding trus- 
tee pro tempore, conferred upon him 
an Oberlin A.B. degree. Fuller left 
Oberlin in 1955 after three years’ study 
to begin studies at the graduate level. 
Griswold said that Fuller has “now met 
the requirements, by completing four 
years in residence.” 

There was protest, and this came as 
a bit of surprise to any who had con- 
vinced themselves that student apathy 
had been the dominant mood of the 
campus during the academic year. Gris- 
wold’s role as U.S. solicitor general 
made him the target of a peaceful dem- 
Onstration during the Commencement 
exercise. Some 300 students and visi- 
tors followed a procession of three black 
coffins to the speaker’s platform during 
a speech by Class Vice President Julie 
Forsythe. 

Miss Forsythe urged the audience to 
“stop being a silent audience and take 
responsibility for what happens in our 
society . . . Let us dedicate ourselves 
not to thinking or talking humanity, but 


to living it.” Calling Griswold a “man 
with awesome power in our society,” 
she charged that his courtroom activi- 
ties were aiding prolongation of the 
Vietnam War, denying welfare rights 
and causing “the spiritual death of 
black school children.” The three cof- 
fins were labeled “War Dead,” “The 
Poor,” and “School Children.” 

Miss Forsythe said, “We must not 
only commemorate the deaths of those 
students and war victims, but also those 
who are dying as a result of the re- 
pressive policies of our government, 
which waves the flag of equality with 
one hand, but offers empty promises 
when it comes time to make equality a 
reality.” She charged Griswold with a 
justice based on expediency and said, 
“There can be no excuse for a man who 
carries out policies recognized as 
immoral.” 

Seniors released 400 helium-filled 
black balloons as Griswold rose to par- 
ticipate in the brief inauguration cere- 
mony. Griswold did not comment on 
the demonstration in his remarks. Not- 
ing that the inauguration was deliber- 
ately kept simple at President Fuller’s 
suggestion, he seemed intent on sur- 
prising Fuller with the A.B. degree. He 
made comments, however, about Ober- 
lin being traditionally a place to learn 
civility and courtesy and, “I hope, a 
sense of humor, skepticism, humility 
and those wise restraints that make men 
free.” . 

Noting that the “carefully-orches- 
trated demonstration” was “pure Ober- 
lin College—the equivalent of English- 
men stopping for afternoon tea in the 
middle of a WW II bombing raid,” the 
Oberlin News-Tribune ran an editorial 
calling the events and the reaction to 
them “slightly unreal.” “You’d have ex- 
pected Erwin Griswold to storm off the 
platform (or that) seniors would have 
walked out; you’d have expected some 
reaction from President Fuller.” 

“None of that came to pass,” the edi- 
torial continued, “The seniors got to dis- 
play their moral indignation on an oc- 
casion which was, after all, theirs .. . 
President Fuller was able to touch bases 
with both camps.” The paper com- 
mented, however, that the students 
seemed to fall down in “showing the 
keen analytic thinking which an OC 
education is designed to produce.” The 
editorial concluded that had the stu- 
dents followed the same reasoning by 
which they judged Griswold guilty of 
prolonging the Vietnam war they 
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“might well support an effort by Ohio 
to coin its own money for use to aid 
the poor.” 

Actually the Class of 1971, veterans 
of the November 1967 surrounding of 
the Navy recruiter at the corner of 
Main and Lorain, the “section auton- 
omy” arguments of 1968, the Marine 
recruiter, admissions policy, and “due 
process” hassles of 1969 and the Kent 
State “strike” of 1970, seemed to be 
trying once again to “put their bodies 
where their heads were” in the words 
of Erwin Knoll, Washington editor for 
The Progressive. They passed out anti- 
Griswold leaflets. They “rapped” with 
alumni about the reasons behind their 
demonstrations and “Concerned Stu- 
dents Against the Library” passed out 
leaflets which actually urged community 
agreement on the proposed Seeley Mudd 
Learning Center. 

An interesting exchange took place 
at the Alumni Luncheon. Dan T. Brad- 
ley, president of the half-century class 
of 1921 and himself a past president of 
the Alumni Association, praised the 
graduates and young people everywhere 
for making “a new design for living” a 
reality. “I am encouraged,” he said, 
“by the restlessness of young people, 
their search for new life styles, their 
impatience with things as they are, their 
desire to correct old faults. All of the 
forces that are now gathering steam in- 
dicate that great changes are going to 
take place, and soon. We old timers 
should not merely be a cheering section 
on the sidelines. We too must get on 
the bandwagon.” 

He also congratulated Oberlin on 
“seeking a new philosophy for a liberal 
arts college.” “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that this is also the time to re-examine 
all our institutions in the light of the 
basic purposes and objectives of human 
life.” 

Patrick Broome, president of the sen- 
ior class, called it a “very good speech 
in rightly pointing out the need for 
change.” He disagreed, however, with 
Bradley’s optimism “that we are today 
between dreams—in the trough between 
the wave of the past and the wave of 
the future. Time has eroded the dreams 
of our day to make way for the dreams 
of tomorrow. I believe that the world 
is now ready to throw off its inertia and 
begin to make your dreams come true.” 

‘I cannot accept your idea of 
“dreams’,” said Broome, “I look around 
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and find a situation which seems to be 
closer to a continuing nightmare.” He 
charged that “Oberlin itself, coasting 
on a reputation for ‘enlightened liber- 
alism,’ is no exception to the Great 
American Nightmare. It is an oppres- 
sive institution, a party to the war, 
racist and sexist.” 

“If the spectacle of students being 
gassed in Washington this month for 
protesting the war moved you, try to 
remember when Oberlin students were 
gassed on Main St. for protesting the 
representative of that war invited here 
by the College,” Broome said. 

He accused the College of seeming 
to be incapable of finding any more 
than a small minority of women quali- 
fied to serve as faculty members and 
administrators and of having “done 
nothing to recognize the problems of 
the homosexual community on cam- 
pus.” He said the “alienation” of the 
Oberlin student is a “growing refusal 
to plug ourselves into a nightmare. We 
will no longer be satisfied with changes 
on the order of increased welfare pay- 
ments or a new grading system . . 
(The) new philosophy of the liberal arts 
college is not enough. We need a revo- 
lution.” 

An interesting comparison could be 
made between this exchange and the 
speeches at the Alumni Luncheon in 
1959 by Judge James T. Brand (now 
deceased), 09, and Richard Steiner (also 
deceased), °59. Judge Brand had talked 
of a “RELAY RACE of the genera- 
tions” and had added: “We pass on to 
you the Oberlin torch of ‘Learning and 
Labor.’ Take it. Run to the goal of 
liberty under law and justice to all... 
may the God of our Fathers known of 
old grant you strength and vision and 
courage to meet with calmness the fear- 
ful crises of this storm-tossed world.” 
Steiner had answered, “There is no 
more idealistic questing after the holy 
grails of the ‘real meanings’ of life . 
the problems which face us have no 
simple solution.” He asked for more 
stable values for that day’s living. “We 
want you to tell us, really, if life is 
worth that strenuous effort some call 
committal,” he said. 

The College awarded 474 degrees 
upon 468 candidates. In the College 
of Arts and Sciences there were 417 
A.B.’s, five A.M.’s, and 10 M.A.T.’s. 
In the Conservatory there were 56 
bachelors of music and one master of 
music education. Four Mus. B. recip- 
ients also received the A.B. Gary S. 
Pearl of Great Neck, L.I., received both 


an A.B. and an A.M. and Roger Fra- 
tena of Willowick, Ohio, received the 
Mus. B. and M.M.E. Six senior scholars 
were recognized for academic distinc- 
tion and 65 seniors received honors in 
their majors, including eight with high- 
est honors. 

In one of the new elements inserted 
in the program, Miss Gladys Sellew, 
retired nurse and university teacher 
who has lived in Oberlin since 1958, 
was the recipient of the newly-estab- 
lished Distinguished Community Serv- 
ice Award. The award recognized her 
helpfulness to Oberlin families and col- 
lege students since she took up resi- 
dence in the city. 

Following a “tradition” started last 
year when seniors did not wear caps 
and gowns, this year’s graduates also 
marched and received degrees attired 
in non-academic clothing. Whereas last 
year men wore white shirts and dark 
trousers and women wore dresses, out- 
fits this year ran the entire fashion 
gamut, ranging from quite a few jackets 
and ties and dress outfits to bib over- 
alls, shawls and long peasant skirts. 

The result was colorful and many in 
the audience were casually clothed. Not 
being restricted to white shirts, the 
males showed more variety in their at- 
tire. One male student wore jeans and 
cowboy boots, but most looked well 
groomed. There even were some ap- 
parent style-setting attempts such as the 
appearance of at least one Guayabera 
shirt from Guatemala. Girls seemed 
partial to long dresses and there was 
one big, floppy brimmed hat. A slim 
girl in a pale blue long gown with see- 
through sleeves wore a pretty corsage. 
A boy carrying a black balloon marched 
with a girl carrying a sprig of lilac. 
Several others carried lilacs. 

Most faculty members wore academic 
regalia. Sixty-three marched compared 
to 44 last year. One wore a business 
suit, two others carried black balloons 
and dressed much like some of the less- 
conventionally attired seniors. 

All in all, Oberlin’s 138th Commence- 
ment seemed to reflect what Delia Pitts, 
72. editor of the Oberlin Review, de- 
scribed as the “inward Odyssey” of “the 
year we've just drifted through.” Her 
conclusion: “The quiet of this year was 
an ominous one—but only for those 
who fear change.” 


THE ARTS IN TODAY’S SOCIETY 


Excerpted from talks at the Senior-Alumni symposium 


Walter E. Aschaffenburg, ’51 
Professor of Music Theory 
and Composition 


n Tuesday, April 6, 1971, Igor 
() Stravinsky died in New York 

City at the age of 88. The in- 
evitable end of this extraordinary cre- 
ative life brought to a close an era ex- 
tending back over several centuries of 
music history. It was an epoch in West- 
ern civilization over which an excep- 
tional collection of composers held 
sway. They were creative giants who 
singly and collectively forged a musical 
syntax which to our conditioned ears is 
Western music. I speak of Josquin and 
Palestrina, of Monteverdi and J. S. 
Bach, of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
of Schubert, Wagner and Brahms, of 
Debussy, Schoenberg and Bartok and, 
of course, Stravinsky. 

On the day Stravinsky died, the head- 
lines screamed about Capt. Aubrey 
Daniel’s rebuke of President Nixon for 
interfering in the Calley case. What 
irony this revealed, what a distorted 
sense of values, what a complete mis- 
apprehension of historical significance. 
No matter how heinous the crimes of 
which Lt. Calley stood convicted, no 
matter what agony Vietnam has brought 
to our nation, no matter whether or not 
political expediency prompted President 
Nixon’s action, one need not be a 
prophet to predict that Stravinsky’s 
music will be heard, applauded and 
loved long after the world has forgotten 
Lt. Calley, Vietnam and even President 
Nixon. If our age will be remembered 
for anything worthwhile in the long 
view of history, it will be because an 
Igor Stravinsky walked and worked 
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amongst us. That is the power of art 
and creative achievement in the arts. 

I believe it is important to remind 
ourselves periodically of the true im- 
portance of art to the life of man and 
to his history. I exaggerate somewhat 
in order to make my point. Whenever 
war, famine, doom or economic, social 
or political crises command our atten- 
tion, the subdued voice of the artist, 
both past and present, is submerged in 
the din. Stravinsky’s life may serve 
symbolically as an example of the his- 
tory of our time. Born in Czarist Rus- 
sia, he sought a wider stage as a young 
man in pre-World War I Paris and 
there achieved renown with his early 
ballets, particularly “The Rite of Spring” 
of 1913. When war came in 1914, the 
fashionable world of Paris had neither 
time nor interest in artistic matters, and 
Stravinsky moved to Switzerland for 
the duration. With the advent of the 
Russian revolution in 1917, he became 
an exile for the first time. After the 
war he returned to France, became a 
French citizen, and resumed his rightful 
place as a leading artist. When Hitler’s 
armies invaded France in 1940, Stra- 
vinsky fled again, moving to the United 
States and becoming an expatriate for 
the second time. He spent his remaining 
years in this country, in Hollywood of 
all places, and he became a naturalized 
American citizen in 1945. Buffetted by 
the upheavals of our century, an exile, 
a wanderer, a rootless and homeless 
man, he pursued his calling with single- 
minded devotion and unflagging energy. 
He has left us a body of work which 


will nourish us for years to come, 
which will require decades to assimilate, 
and for which we should all be devoutly 
grateful. 

But the music of Igor Stravinsky be- 
longs to the past. His life is now his- 
tory. The upheavals which have rocked 
our society and our civilization have 
profoundly affected the conditions for 
artistic expression in our time. I do 
not believe we will see the likes of a 
Stravinsky soon if ever again. The mil- 
ieu is inauspicious for such an eventu- 
ality. The long progression of extra- 
ordinarily gifted creative musical giants 
were men who, in solitude and loneli- 
ness imposed by all truly creative activ- 
ity, called forth from their inner well- 
springs musical thoughts which they 
fashioned with imagination and con- 
summate skill into musical works of art 
of enduring value. They wrote for an 
eager, expectant audience which de- 
manded that they produce. Although 
this audience may never have been 
large, though it often may have been 
unappreciative and fickle, it nonethe- 
less understood the value and spiritual 
enrichment which only true art can 
supply. 

What is the place of the arts in to- 
day’s society? So far as musical art is 
concerned, I am profoundly pessimistic. 
Our institutions devoted to serious mus- 
ical activity are beset by evergrowing 
financial difficulties. Our orchestras 
are bankrupt; concerts and recitals cater 
to ever-diminishing audiences; the sale 
of records of serious new music is de- 
clining; opera is practically extinct. 
These difficulties, to be sure, are not 
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solely confined to musical organiza- 
tions. The theater and the dance find 
themselves in similar dire straits. Why 
should this be? We who care deeply, 
for whom the performing arts supply a 
necessary and vital ingredient which en- 
riches lives and makes existence toler- 
able, have searched for answers and 
understanding, for reasons which might 
explain the diminishing appeal of the 
performing arts as we have known 
them. 

Many answers to this perplexing and 
disturbing question have been advanced 
by commentators and by artists them- 
selves. There is nothing to be gained 
by listing all the reasons here. In gen- 
eral, our culture is a mass culture. It is 
well known that the vast majority of 
mankind has never been particularly 
concerned about serious artistic expres- 
sion. Support and interest has always 
come from a comparatively tiny seg- 
ment of the population. While the costs 
of the performing arts have steadily 
risen, the munificent support of the 
wealthy few has declined. Government 
subsidy has been both slow and insuf- 
ficient, and difficult to justify in light 
of the argument that culture is the play- 
thing of an economic and social elite 
which ought to be able to provide for 
what it craves. 

Somehow the declining interest in 
and support for serious music is ter- 
ribly perplexing. For a generation or 
more we have been told that our tech- 
nology and burgeoning economy would 
increasingly free the average man, 
would provide him with ever more lei- 
sure time and that inevitably he would 
turn to the arts to fill his leisure. We 
have professed the belief that apprecia- 
tion for and involvement with the arts 
can be nurtured by sufficient exposure 
and education. Our society has ex- 
pended huge sums to train and provide 
enough music educators so that every 
child, from the primary grades upward, 
would be exposed to the “finer things 
of life,” including music. But the aver- 
age man seems far more interested in 
devoting his leisure time to sports spec- 
tacles and to television, to entertainment 
and diversion. By and large he con- 
tinues to ignore the arts. Nor has edu- 
cation realized its promise. The young 
are not interested in attending con- 
certs, and the diminishing audience for 
musical events is not being nourished 
by an influx of young replacements. 

What are we to make of all this? 
What is the place of the performing 
arts in today’s society? So far as music 
is concerned, we are witnessing a far- 
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reaching, fundamental revolution of at- 
titude on the part of the young. Their 
interest in music has not declined; on 
the contrary, it is greater than ever. But 
the utility and meaning of music as the 
young view it, is undergoing a dramatic 
change. The message is clear if we 
will but listen. For the first time in 
history we have available for instanta- 
neous gratification by the mere flick of 
a button, all or nearly all of the music 
of the past. From the music of the mid- 
dle ages to the latest manifestations of 
electronic music, it is all, literally, the 
music of the present. It is a horde of 
Staggering proportions. Furthermore, 
we are discovering the music of other 
cultures and peoples and Western music 
is being fertilized accordingly. We are 
learning that music can be pleasurable 
in, for us, hitherto unimagined ways. 
For example, we had always assumed 
that a musical composition begins, 
moves through time in a dramatic, 
Clearly delineated forward direction, to 
end finally in a logical, definitive close. 
But the music of some other peoples 
does not move through time in this 
manner. In fact, in this music it could 
be said that experiential time is sus- 
pended, somewhat analogous to the way 
a Chinese scroll painting must be viewed 
quite differently from a traditional rec- 
tangular Western painting. This phe- 
nomenon represents a fundamental chal- 
lenge to our musical tradition, and we 
are beginning to learn that it is an 
equally viable approach to the problem 
of temporal organization in music. 

Furthermore, musicians are increas- 
ingly collaborating with other artists in 
mixed-media or multi-media events, in 
which the arts are being joined together 
for total effect. The emphasis is on col- 
laboration amongst musician, actor, 
dancer, sculptor and film maker. Indi- 
viduality is being submerged for the 
good of the enterprise. Because multi- 
media events are enormously complex, 
they tend to be improvisational and 
somewhat unpredictable by nature. 
Thus they exist only for the moment, 
can never be precisely repeated, rely 
upon relative degrees of chance in the 
fusion and diffusion of gestures 
throughout the performance. Real-time 
sound generation by electronic means 
offers a remarkable new resource for 
group efforts of this kind. 

Finally, vernacular music has had an 
enormous impact upon serious music. 
Rock, folk, country and Western music 
as well as jazz are undeniably an in- 
tegral part of our mass culture, and, 


as such, are bound to have far-reaching 
consequences for the more _ sophisti- 
cated music of the future. Although I 
believe that, for the present, vernacular 
music is musically primitive to an ex- 
treme, it nonetheless reminds us that 
music must appeal to the great mass of 
the people or wither away entirely. 
Serious new music cannot survive so 
long as it appeals only to composers 
and their friends. 

As a composer, I am saddened that 
the new music which interests me has 
no foreseeable future. At the same time, 
I recognize the challenge which present 
realities impose. Although the master- 
piece syndrome died with Stravinsky, 
we must find sustenance in the work of 
the future, which—as I see it—is to 
raise the musical perception of the 
mass, tO encourage ever greater par- 
ticipation in actual music making, to 
explore new means for the use of music 
in our lives, as well as to preserve the 
musical heritage of our society. It 
would appear that our collective savage 
breast is more in need of the quiet 
soothing charm of music than ever 
before. 


Athena Tacha Spear, 61 A.M. 
Curator of Modern Art 


he place of the artist in a demo- 
cratic society, such as has become 
possible since the French revolu- 
tion, is basically different from the 
artist’s place in earlier societies, where 
art was in the service of an oligarchic 
dominating power: the prince or the 
Church. Even in earlier centuries, art 
occasionally devoted itself to social 
commentary, as in the 17th century in 
the Netherlands and Spain, with masters 
such as Velasquez and Murillo or 
Teniers and Brouwer, who frequently 
painted tavern and street scenes. How- 
ever, in a democratic society the artist, 
relieved from high-powered patronage 
and more aware of his role as a citizen, 
has been freer to protest against social 
and political injustice. 

Throughout the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, from Goya’s painful works on the 
horrors of war to Picasso’s famous 
Guernica, artists have raised their voice 
against violence and oppression. As art 
became predominantly abstract and 
more hermetic during and after World 
War II, it may have appeared to the 
layman that artists had grown more 
indifferent to social problems. But in 
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retrospect, it becomes apparent that a 
great deal of that art contained an in- 
direct social commentary. For instance, 
Andy Warhol’s Campbell soup-can 
paintings (and many other of his 
works) do not proclaim only his accep- 
tance of a standardized, industrialized, 
supermarket and advertisement-domi- 
nated society; they also accuse the 
hypnotic and deadly influence of such 
a society on human individuality. 

The role of the artist in society can 
be examined from two points of view: 
the artist as a person and the art as an 
expression of a “cosmotheory.” There is 
a common belief that an artist is a spe- 
cial kind of being, exclusively preoccu- 
pied by his art. I personally do not see 
the artist as a freak that lives outside of 
society. I believe he is unique only to 
the extent that he is a creator, an in- 
dividual capable of opening new hori- 
zons to the human mind—and in that 
way every great thinker, scientist or 
philosopher for instance, is also a 
creator, a special kind of human being. 
It is true that to be really creative re- 
quires not only exceptional qualities, 
but also constant concentration and 
dedication. It is a full-time job to in- 
vent and express a new vision. Yet a 
great number of artists have managed 
to be active in other fields, while pur- 
suing their art. Leonardo da Vinci was 
one of the greatest scientists and in- 
ventors of his time. Rubens performed 
a quite successful diplomatic career, 
along with his prolific and magnificent 
painting accomplishments. Even Picas- 
so, who single-mindedly transformed 
his whole life into art, found the time 
to be an active member of the Com- 
munist party. 

It is therefore quite possible for artists 
to be also active citizens and individ- 
uals; and today’s artists have proven it 
once more. Consider this representa- 
tive number of modern events: 

1. During recent years repeated bene- 
fit auctions and shows of works have 
been offered by artists in support of 
Peace in Vietnam, the Moratorium 
Committee, peace candidates in con- 
gressional elections and other liberal 
social causes. 

2. In protest against Mayor Daley 
and Chicago police action towards 
peace demonstrators during the 1968 
Democratic convention, a large num- 
ber of artists issued a manifesto re- 
fusing to exhibit in Chicago for two 
years, and moreover organized a cir- 
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culating exhibition of anti-Daley works. 

3. The American artists invited to 
represent the United States in the last 
Sao Paulo Biennal (and the Venice 
Biennale) refused to participate, pro- 
testing against the fascist Brazil govern- 


ment and the U. S. government. 

4. A new artists’ association, the Art 
Workers’ Coalition, has been very active 
in New York, urging the Museum of 
Modern Art to decentralize and extend 
its activities into the Black and Puerto 
Rican communities of the city, with 
branches directed by black and Puerto- 
Rican artists. They have also been try- 
ing to promote minority group artists, 
in particular blacks and women. 

5. Last year, a group of Chicago con- 
ceptual artists published a booklet of 
works in memoriam of a killed Black 
Panther leader. 

6. After the invasion of Cambodia 
and the Kent student killings last May, 
a number of recent artists’ organiza- 
tions, mainly the “New York Art Strike 
against Racism, Sexism, Repression and 
War,” protested by closing exhibitions 
and art galleries, and demonstrated 
against large museums, such as the 
Metropolitan and the Guggenheim, 
which refused to join the art strike and 
close even for one day as a sign of 
protest. 

To end this summary listing of social 
actions taken by today’s artists, one 
could mention that the best and most 
influential avant-garde art magazine, the 
Artforum, initiated last September a 
series of articles on “The Artist and 
Politics,” stating the political credo of 
many important contemporary artists. 
There is, therefore, sufficient proof that 
artists can be and have been almost as 
active socially as any other professional 
group. 

But one should consider perhaps 
more seriously the second aspect of the 
artist’s role in society, that is his work. 
Does the work of today’s artists express 
a considerable amount of social involve- 
ment? Again, there is the common con- 
ception that the only kinds of art which 
can express social or political concern 
are social realism and polemical posters. 
This is a very limited view. It is true 
that posters can be extremely effective 
and realism is an efficient means for 
communicating human problems. for- 
mally. Indeed, there is a pronounced 
trend of violent realism among young 
artists of today, who use subjects taken 
from the horrors of present reality: 
rotting bodies of groups of killed 
soldiers, riot scenes with whites fighting 
blacks, etc. However, the obvious sub- 


ject matter does not necessarily indicate 
the depth of their involvement, nor does 
it contribute to the quality of their art— 
and ultimately to the chance of its sur- 
vival as a testimony of our time. On 
the other hand, less traditional and 
more unfamiliar looking art can express 
just as vitally the social problems of 
today. In fact, the great majority of to- 
day’s most radical and involved artists 
are the so-called conceptual and eco- 
logic artists. A great number of ecologic 
works express acute concern over the 
threats of increasing pollution and pend- 
ing destruction of our planet. And re- 
cently, conceptual artist Hans Haacke 
had his retrospective cancelled by the 
Guggenheim Museum because his work 
was too direct an accusation against the 
slum landlords. 

There is hardly any doubt in my mind 
that artists always live and work within 
the context of their society and time. 
They perhaps even feel and express the 
problems of their time more acutely 
and deeply than any other class of in- 
dividuals. And the work of the best ar- 
tists offers the most meaningful insight 
into the major issues that confront hu- 
manity at the different moments of its 
history—be they the horror of war, 
death, injustice, pollution, or the mys- 
tery of nature and the grandeur of the 
universe. 

It might be appropriate to conclude 
with a few comments on the recent 
revival of interest in the crafts, a 
category of art which has béen usually 
called minor and has declined dras- 
tically in our industrialized society, but 
which in the past had often reached the 
level of fine arts. It is quite obvious 
that youth’s interest in the crafts is part 
of a violent reaction against an indus- 
trialized society with all its conse- 
quences. Going back to handmade ob- 
jects and individualized professions is 
also a nostalgic and romantic effort to 
recapture some of the down-to-earth, 
natural character of past life, before 
mankind becomes totally mechanized 
or destroys our planet though war or 
pollution. This new interest in the 
crafts seems to be parallel to the new 
taste for plain living and primitive man- 
ners. But it is hard to predict at this 
point whether the need is deep-rooted 
enough to create a real revival of the 
crafts as a major artistic expression of 
our time. 
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Andrew Hoover 
Professor of English 


oetry that addresses itself to the 
P social, political, and broadly cul- 

tural issues of its age in order to 
be good poetry requires a maker of 
considerable genius and _ experience. 
Consider, for example, the climate 
which encourages such poetry, and the 
tone and content of it, as implied in the 
following prefatory remarks by the 
editor of Live Poetry, an anthology of 
social protest pieces written mostly in 
the past 15 years: 

“Traditions are on trial. Cherished 
institutions are under attack. The pop- 
ulation is divided and hostile. In these 
troubled times poets seem to have be- 
come, perhaps more than ever before, 
acute observers of contemporary life 

. . some of their work is intended to 
be sung, some chanted, some screamed, 
some shouted, and some to be read in 
tranquil solitude. Surrounded by dis- 
sent and demonstration, despair and 
disorder, these poets are likely to deal 
with auto fumes, plastic greenery, peace 
marches, computers and _ politicians, 
garbage and tear gas.” 

The passage suggests at once the kind 
of limitations social poetry is subject to: 
its tendentiousness, noise, and eagerness 
to please the sensibility of a public 
largely indifferent to its subtler meas- 
ures; its susceptibility to oversimplified 
conflicts; its tacit assumption that poe- 
try is mimetic of life and somehow dig- 
nified and rendered intense by the in- 
trinsic significance of its subject matter 
—auto fumes, computers, garbage, and 
human pain. 

This is not to say that great poetry 
has not been written in a spirit of social 
protest. Witness Milton’s sonnet on the 
My Lai incident of his time—the mas- 
sacre of a whole village of Protestant 
Piedmontese, Marvell’s tribute to Crom- 
well, Shelley’s lines on the Castlereagh 
administration, and the touchstone for 
all such writing in our own century— 
Yeats’s splendid memorial to Irish her- 
oism in “Easter, 1916.” But this par- 
ticular muse makes heavy demands on a 
writer’s moral and aesthetic conscience, 
on his ability to control the tone of 
every line, to resist special pleading and 
easy faking, and to honor his genius 
above the troubled times. 

Some of these problems are discussed 
with remarkable candor by the gifted 
American poet Galway Kinnell in two 
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articles which appeared in the spring 
1971 issues of Oberlin’s Plum Creek 
Review and Field. The first, an inter- 
view, remarks “. . . in an anti-war poem 
or social protest poem of any kind there 
are villains and then there are good 
guys, and you who are writing the poem, 
you're the poet and lover, and they— 
Johnson, Nixon, Agnew—they’re the 
killers, and so on. So you make this divi- 
sion in human beings, of two species, of 
which you're the best variety. Since in 
reality human beings aren’t divided into 
two species like that, it’s a false premise 
which can’t really produce a true 
poem.” 

And in one of his own social protest 
poems the living balance between social 
and personal commitment collapsed, 
Kinnell admits, somewhere between the 
beginning and the end. The ending he 
contrived he described as “a private 
rebuke to myself”; as for the total ex- 
perience of the poem, “morally it was 
a failure.’ What Kinnell apparently 
hoped to achieve is defined in his long 
essay in Field as writing in which the 
self-absorbed ego of modern man, so 
often encountered in the confessional 
poetry of our time, is liberated by the 
poet’s “going so deeply into himself— 
into the worst of himself as well as the 
best—that he suddenly finds he is 
everyone.” 

Kinnell offers no specific literary pro- 
gram for realizing this kind of scope 
and transcendence. He describes, rather, 
a kind of poetry which he hopes, or 
believes, might issue from a way of life. 
Thus he exhorts us, like a latter-day 
Lawrence, to restore our lost connec- 
tions with the physical World, especially 
its primitive life forms, and to surrender 
the locked-in self in love. His state- 
ments are interesting less as final pro- 
nouncements on the subject that con- 
cerns us than as articulate records of an 
accomplished poet’s effort to write well 
in a certain kind of poetry. What they 
affirm most directly is the difficulty of 
that task. 


Tim Hill, ’61 
Editor-in-chief, Audience 


here is a tendency in colleges as 
elsewhere to make a distinction 
between art and literature of the 

past and painting and writing of the 
present—as though a curtain is dropped 
between the two. Of course, this is not 
true. They are a continuum. The arts 
are the most effective way man has ever 
devised for people to talk to each other. 


They are many things to many people. 
They’re intellectual exercise, artifact 
treasures from the past, a social activity 
—cocktail parties on an island off the 
coast of New York. Their ultimate de- 
fense is that they are an activity more 
than they are a subject. 

The greatest enemy of the arts is self 
consciousness, and in this country they 
are fraught with it. The visual arts, 
painting in particular, are still deeply 
rooted in a system of patronage where- 
by people who do not live in Manhattan 
are apprised breathlessly by reviews in 
news magazines, etc., of decisions and 
events in Manhattan. There isn’t much 
participation there. 

Oddly enough, the business world, not 
the academic world or the world of 
patrons however well meaning, has been 
responsible for much of the increased 
participation in the arts. Paperback 
books and long-playing records have 
done more for literature and music than 
all the poetry-reading societies and 
chamber music groups together. They 
were technical, marketing innovations 
devised by people interested in making 
a profit. And that’s the appeal of pub- 
lishing for me. 

Publishing is oddly schizophrenic. It’s 
partly a business and partly a profession. 
It’s different from manufacturing soap, 
but if you don’t make a profit you don’t 
continue. 

Right now some magazines are in 
deep trouble. Life, Look and McCalls 
are all in danger of folding. Each is 
waiting for its competition to fold first. 
And it’s true of the smaller magazines 
as well. 

Harper's has recently had some high- 
ly publicized troubles while losing about 
a half million dollars a year. 

Most of the people involved in these 
magazines are in publishing because 
they love it. They want to perform a 
service. Now they’re trapped because 
the system as originally devised simply 
can’t be continued. You no longer can 
spread your circulation to artificially 
high levels in order to provide circula- 
tion guarantees to advertisers. Harper's 
has a circulation of about 300,000, but 
there probably aren’t 300,000 people 
who are willing to pay enough to sup- 
port a magazine like it. 

The solution to this and similar prob- 
lems of publishers does not lie in the 
assumption that institutions will some- 
how cope with situations and that good 
writing, for example, will “find its way.” 
Ernest Hemingway’s widow agreed re- 
cently that had her husband been an un- 
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CREDIT 
RISKS? 
Service 

Award 


Winner 
admires their 
reliability 


By Stephen A. Jennings, 7! 


here is a housing project in Ober- 

lin from which federal housing 

agencies could learn a great deal. 

The project was founded by Miss Gladys 

Sellew, recipient at Commencement of 

the College’s first Distinguished Com- 

munity Service Award, and is adminis- 

trated by her with the assistance of Lew- 

is R. Tower, business manager of Ober- 
lin College. 

The project finances home loans for 
low-income families and individuals 
who have absolutely no credit rating. 
“We only take people whom no one 
else will lend to. One man was turned 
down by the Veterans Administration. 
The person’s income must be such that 
he does not qualify for public housing,” 
says Miss Sellew. 

In the fall of 1958 Miss Sellew estab- 
lished what she calls the project’s ‘activ- 
ity fund.’ From this account in a local 
bank comes the cash to buy the houses. 
The individual to whom the loan was 
made pays the fund back with four per 
cent interest, quite a bargain when the 
interest on a commercial loan would be 
seven or eight per cent. 

Miss Sellew takes great pride in the 
fact that “not once in 13 years has any 
of the home owners ever defaulted on 
his payments. This proves that men who 
cannot get credit even from the govern- 
ment can take on the responsibility of 
a long term loan and faithfully pay it 
back.” From her experience she esti- 
mates that “there must be thousands of 
such people with no credit who can still 
be reliable.” 

When Miss Sellew starts talking about 
the men and women involved in the 
project, it quickly becomes apparent 
that she has nothing but respect and 
admiration for them. All but one of the 
home owners have families, and it is 
often difficult for them to pay the bills. 
Yet, as Miss Sellew says, “the College 
students could learn a lot from these 
people who persevere even in great 
adversity.” 

All of the men have improved their 
homes. “After paying off the loan some 
have sold their homes, which have ap- 
preciated in value due to the work the 
men have put in on them, at a profit 


and have moved into larger houses to 
accommodate a growing family.” Miss 
Sellew says that Kenny Clark, a local 
contractor, claims that “he couldn’t have 
paid for such good work as the men 
have done on the houses in Gladys 
Court.” 

Some people have wondered how 
such a project, which depends on the 
good faith of people who are “officially” 
negative credit risks, could operate for 
13 years and never be in the red. Part 
of the answer is Miss Sellew’s “personal 
touch.” She carries on the project’s 
business in her own home. It is much 
easier, she says, “to gain a person’s con- 
fidence when they work with you in- 
formally at home instead of in a regular 
business office.” Miss Sellew takes a 
personal interest in each of the persons 
in the project. 

Since 1958 the project has financed 
about 23 houses. There are currently 
14 contracts with a balance due; two 
project houses in Washington, D. C., 
have been paid off; the College owns 
the contracts of three houses in town; 
and three Oberlin men have repaid their 
loans on one or more houses each. 

From an initial sum of $60,000 the 
“activity fund” has grown to about 
$125,000. Income from bank interest 
on the fund’s account and interest on 
the home loans adds about $900 to 
$1,000 a month to the fund. Miss 
Sellew estimates that with this income 
the project can take on “about one 
additional house a year.” 

Miss Sellew pays a small monthly sum 
to one of the college students living in 
her home for helping keep the project’s 
figures straight. 

Miss Sellew says that Mr. Tower “is 
always amazed when he checks and 
finds out that at any time over 13 years 
our figures have been only a few pennies 
off. He wonders how an old lady aided 
only by college boys can do it.” 

Upon Miss Sellew’s death the project 
will revert to the College. The College 
will not have the power to alter the loan 
terms of the homes currently under con- 
tract. “It is the contract that reverts to 
the College, not the house. The men are 
perfectly safe as long as they keep up 
on their payments,” says Miss Sellew. 

Over 13 years Miss Sellew estimates 
that 75 men, women and children (in 
cluding newborns) have been involved 
in the project. She would have liked to 
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accommodate more, but she always re- 
ceives more requests than she can han- 
dle. “Some children have grown up in 
the project and later ask for a housing 
loan. I like to give them preference,” 
she says. 

Miss Sellew sees a growing need for 
housing projects, such as this one, fi- 
nanced by private individuals. Many 
people start in federal rent subsidy pro- 
grams (based on income and the number 
of children in the family) and later fail 
to qualify as the family’s income may 
raise slightly or as children grow up and 
move away from home. Failing to qual- 
ify for the federal programs, such peo- 
ple often cannot get credit from any 
other source. “No one seems to take 
any notice of people in a situation like 
this,” notes Miss Sellew. 

For Miss Sellew, one of the greatest 
rewards of the project has been in seeing 
the pride the men take in their homes 
as evidenced by the improvements they 
have made on their houses. She has 
“operated on the assumption that better 
housing will lead to improved health, 
less delinquency, and perhaps better 
schoolwork for the children, and a bet- 
ter home life in general for the family.” 

Another “housing project” with which 
Miss Sellew is involved intimately is 
Sellew House. She opens her home to 
seven college students during the aca- 
demic year and the summer. The stu- 
dents, who pay no rent, have the run of 
the house, as the kitchen, dining room, 
living room, attic, basement, are all 
available to them. In return the students 
do minor chores such as raking leaves 
or cutting the grass. But for Miss Sel- 
lew just having them around is reward 
enough. She and many of “her boys” 
have built strong friendships over the 
years, and former students return often 
with their wives and children to visit 
Sellew House. 

In 1929 Miss Sellew bought the house 
at 280 Elm for her mother, who had 
college students rooming in the house 
until her death in 1932. 

Before Miss Sellew returned to Ober- 
lin after her retirement from a nursing 
and teaching career in 1958, she asked 
the College: “If I gave two scholarships 
would they promise to give me some 
college boys?” It didn’t seem like too 
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much to ask, so arrangements were 
made through the dean of men’s office. 

Sellew House residents are still 
cleared through the dean of men. The 
only requirement for living in Sellew 
House is a degree of consideration for 
the living habits of a wonderful lady 
like Miss Sellew, although preference is 
given to men demonstrating financial 
need. 

During 13 years, covering well over 
200 student semesters, the boys have 
enjoyed the living arrangements of the 
house. Many of Miss Sellew’s “boys” 
have had successful careers. Dr. Dan 
Magidson, *60, one among the first 
group of Sellew House boys and now a 
child psychiatrist, and Dave Miller, 60, 
formerly of the chemistry department 
of the College, are two among many. 

Miss Sellew agrees with Dean of Men 
Thomas Bechtel’s characterization of 
Sellew House: “The House is open to 
the students.” The students do not mere- 
ly live at 280 Elm, but reside there to- 
gether with Miss Sellew, watching T.V., 
making meals, and preparing parties 
and dinners with her. Sellew House is 
familiar to many Conservatory students 
as the frequent site for senior recital 
receptions. 

In the summer and during Winter 
Term the house hosts a student food 
co-op with Miss Sellew participating. 
The boys and their friends and girl 
friends are welcome to join the co-op 
and buy and cook the meals. Miss Sel- 
lew likes to say that “Sellew House is 
part of the story that Life missed.” She 
has particularly fond memories. of the 
summer co-ops run mostly by National 
Science Foundation students. 

One of the ways in which to gain 
everlasting fame at Sellew House is to 
build something and give it to the house 
and Miss Sellew in appreciation. Nota- 
ble among the additions to the house are 
an impressive brick barbeque in the 
back yard and a Heathkit color T.V. in 
the living room, both built by music and 
chemistry students. 

Miss Sellew has a passion for things 
hand-crafted. One of last year’s resi- 
dents, John Mello, plans to make his 
living building guitars. He completed 
two guitars in the basement workshop 
and also instructed other students in the 
craft. John says of Miss Sellew’s en- 
thusiasm, “She is the only person I 
know who is more excited about guitar 
making than I am!” 

The writer was lucky enough to be 


a Sellew House “boy” last year. When 
looking through the off-campus housing 
listings in the Dean of Men’s Office in 
April of my junior year, I discovered 
Miss Sellew’s description of the living 
arrangements at the house. It sounded 
too good to be true, so out of curiosity 
I checked it out. Sometimes being nosy 
pays off. 

Miss Sellew says that once when Mr. 
Tower came over to the house after 
work to straighten out some housing 
project business, he came at a time when 
the boys, Miss Sellew, and some friends 
were preparing a dinner party. Pleased 
to see College students engaged in con- 
structive activity and aware of the good 
time apparently being had by all, he 
said, “If the other students knew about 
this everyone in the College would want 
to live here.” He is right. 


From the Gommencement Symposium: 
ARE PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS DYING? 


J. Milton Yinger 
Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 


ne can certainly cite the doleful 
() facts that private institutions are 

not in very good health. If you 
ask most of us on the campuses what 
we think we ought to be doing, a large 
percentage will say we’re not certain. 

Our uncertainty rests on several 
things. It’s difficult to know which of 
our present situations are short run 
pendulum swings and which are long 
run trends. If mysticism and anti-in- 
tellectualism are to be the growing and 
prevailing mood for many decades 
while we wait for the greening of Amer- 
ica through Utopian dreams, private 
institutions, as we know them, and the 
liberal arts college in particular will 
certainly fade. 

Gilbert Murray’s “Five Stages of 
Greek Religion” described the retreat 
into mystery cults that followed the 
tragic conflicts among the city states in 
the fourth century B.C. In his memor- 
able phrase there was a failure of nerve. 
We face it again as a result of many 
factors. Our vaunted technical progress 
is ensnarled in war. Its unintended side 
effects are waste and pollution. We 
produce massively while millions live 
in poverty. Like the Greeks, we are 
turning inward. 

Affluence has produced the “now” 
generation. We have learned to think 
that we can perform the mission im- 
possible and have it done yesterday. 
There’s vast cultural support for this 
view. We're all trained, without know- 
ing it, to want and expect instant suc- 
cess. An ad in Look declares: “Just one 
almost effortless exercise can help you 
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shape up better than 24 pushups a day.” 
The picture looks better than one of 
middle aged men, the same weight they 
had in college but somewhat differently 
distributed, running around in baggy 
sweatsuits or hunting for handballs 
through bifocals. A noted clergyman 
has described “Seven Easy Steps to 
Salvation.” We can’t believe these bar- 
gains. The ancient prophet seems more 
nearly correct that the lot of man is 
hard. 

Colleges are powerfully affected by 
their contexts. With massive technical 
success creating an appetite for instant 
solutions, massive failures have put 
traditional ways of doing things under 
severe strain. In the face of such dif- 
ficulties can we survive? 

It depends in part on the world out- 
side and not simply on skillful man- 
euver On the campus. The liberal arts 
college with decent respect for the 
mind and for the preservation and ex- 
tension of human creativity cannot in 
my judgment survive in a world where 
violence is the arbiter of major disputes, 
where short-run gain hides massive long 
run losses, where gross injustice pre- 
vails. Our students are too sensitive, 
too well taught by their parents and 
occasionally by their professors to abide 
by such a world. 

The college cannot survive its internal 
utopianism either: the feeling that if 
we rush to the decaying city heavily 
loaded with good intentions, if we 
radiate good will powerfully enough, 
and if we express our anger vividly 
enough, man’s problems will disappear. 
Instant exercise doesn’t work in the 
sociological laboratory or in the gym- 
nasium. We've got to retain or regain 
our nerve and devote ourselves to doing 


what colleges are designed to do: push 
back the boundaries of ignorance for 
fully humanistic purpose. The blend, I 
would emphasize, is crucial. 

I tend to be moderately optimistic. 
During difficult times, it’s often seen 
as a Sign of naivete or lack of sensitivity 
to express optimism. One runs the risk 
of being seen as a person blind to dif- 
ficulties and insensitive to suffering. 
One of the professional tasks of the in- 
tellectual may be to be pessimistic, to 
alert an institution or a society to prob- 
lems early when they may be retrac- 
table. Such pessimism can be car- 
ried to disjunctive lengths. One hears 
financial talk these days to make it ap- 
pear that this is October 1929. Most 
evidence points to other conclusions. 
We should press ahead with confidence 
seasoned with caution, not with timidity 
seasoned with fear. Our human re- 
sources are great. We shall doubtless 
see significant change in private colleges 
in the years ahead. But I expect many 
of them will continue to be vital parts 
of the educational scene. Certainly I 
expect this of Oberlin College. 


Sylvan Suskin 
Associate Dean, Conservatory of Music 


is to be kept alive and well it must 

provide a unique and stimulating 
educational environment, deservedly 
worthy of the expense of its tuition and 
operating budget. 

As we know, American colleges and 
universities have reached a_ turning 
point. The record of a private school, 
even one with all of Oberlin’s accom- 


I a private college such as Oberlin 
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plishments, is no sufficient reason today 
to merit continued existence. Private 
schools are not as unique as they once 
were. Many state and public institutions 
now provide the means by which stu- 
dents can receive the special attention 
and programs that only the private sec- 
tor used to provide. The University of 
California at Santa Cruz, for example, 
not only offers this special attention 
and these programs but it also has the 
financing, labs, nuclear reactors and 
other facilities common only to large 
public institutions. 

On the other hand, because Oberlin 
is private, we do not need special op- 
erational levies nor do we need to meet 
the approval of public officials who are 
not necessarily sensitive to the needs of 
higher education. We can take risks. 
We can try new programs. We can ex- 
periment. We must, however, offer a 
high degree of flexibility in rich edu- 
cational experiences which will serve 
both the individual and society. Our 
future rests upon our willingness and 
ability to meet the constantly changing 
demands of these challenging, exciting 
times and especially on our ability to 
anticipate these changing demands. 

Oberlin has undertaken several in- 
novative educational programs in the 
past few years. The January Winter 
Term permits diversified private and 
group research projects so students can 
delve into areas not generally covered 
during the regular academic year. The 
Experimental College, with courses 
most frequently run by students,’ like- 
wise encourages the study of subjects 
outside the prescribed curriculum. Ad 
hoc courses enable faculty members to 
teach specialized subjects not generally 
offered. There has been an expansion 
of the private reading courses to effect 
a more personal tutorial arrangement. 
There also are interdisciplinary pro- 
grams wherein students need not con- 
fine themselves to one major area of 
study and can avail themselves of Ober- 
lin’s varied resources. 

These are just a beginning. To meet 
the challenge of the years ahead, the 
College is presently subjecting itself to 
intense self-scrutiny. The recently es- 
tablished Educational Commission con- 
sisting of students, faculty and adminis- 
trators, has a mandate to undertake a 
thorough reexamination of goals and 
content of the total educational pro- 
gram. Some of the ideas being con- 
sidered, if adopted, will have a pro- 
found effect on Oberlin’s future. 

First, there is the desire to have the 
College make a commitment to include 
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a greater cross section of students with 
no discrimination on grounds of sex, 
race, color, and most challenging for 
Our times, economic conditions. In 
other words, Oberlin could achieve a 
broadly-based equal opportunities pro- 
gram so any student who has the capa- 
city could take advantage of Oberlin’s 
educational resources. 

Students will find themselves in the 
midst of a dynamic learning environ- 
ment in which each individual will, to 
a large extent, be responsible for mak- 
ing a commitment to his or her own 
learning. The purpose, then, goes be- 
yond the traditional idea of a student 
attending a school simply to soak up 
great amounts of data, no matter how 
pertinent and valuable this information 
may be. It may well be that the more 
traditional features of a liberal arts 
education, with its somewhat limiting 
restrictions, including a core of required 
academic subjects both in and outside 
a major program of study, will give way 
to a freer conception of education, pro- 
viding greater flexibility, an increase in 
the options open to the student, a pro- 
gram in which the student is made more 
responsible for planning his education 
in line with his personal goals, interests 
and potentials. 

As for the educational process itself, 
up-to-date means are being promoted 
and encouraged with respect to modes 
of teaching and learning. There will 
undoubtedly be increased attempts at 
experiential learning both on or off 
campus, independent study (even to the 
extent of projects not sponsored by or 
supervised by faculty members), fresh- 
man seminars, and programs in human 
development that would aid community 
members in their personal growth and 
improve their skills in dealing with in- 
dividual and community problems. Pos- 
sible topics might include environment- 
al awareness, human _ sexuality, the 
meaning of womanhood, black con- 
sciousness. 

Many teachers are rethinking the 
totality of the educational approach. 
They are attempting different tech- 
niques and solutions to the complex 
phenomenon that is the learning ex- 
perience. In some cases this may mean 
a departure from spoon-feeding infor- 
mation, emphasizing instead the search 
for problems. Perhaps occasionally 
there will even be attempts to answer a 
question! In such a case, factual in- 
formation will not be used for its own 
sake, but as a means of instigating, val- 
idating and substantiating thought pro- 
cesses. Sophisticated games may be 


employed, e.g., in a history class, re- 
enacting the diplomatic maneuvers and 
events leading to Pearl Harbor. 

Faculty members should also be cen- 
sidered as senior learners and the school 
may well provide additional oppor- 
tunities for their retraining, a faculty 
recycling program. The present two- 
year faculty math program is an ex- 
ample of this. So is the Winter Term 
contemporary music project in which I 
participated, as a student! Expanded 
opportunities will be made available for 
qualified students to take on teaching 
assignments. Assuming that the idea of 
“senior learners” will provide for an 
increase in the number of faculty posi- 
tions, this would lower the student- 
teacher ratio, which in turn would allow 
for the implementation of above-men- 
tioned programs. 

The increased flexibility in the ac- 
ademic program would involve some 
rearrangement in the calendar. Consid- 
eration is being given to a modular con- 
cept in which the year might be divided 
into various units, some much smaller 
than the standard semester, perhaps 
only two to four weeks. This arrange- 
ment would be made to correspond 
more closely with the nature of the 
specialized subject matter as well as 
how best it can be learned. 

Attention is also being given to using 
the residence halls as centers where 
significant learning can take place. 
There is a great desire among the stu- 
dents to encourage the formation of 
small groups of faculty and students 
who have concern for each other and 
can learn from one another. 

An area in which both the College 
and the Conservatory have begun ex- 
perimenting is in the grading procedure, 
and in the whole evaluative process. 
Here, too, the desire is for a more per- 
sonal approach whereby the student, 
with the help of counseling, advising 
and criticizing, can better develop his 
powers of self-evaluation. 

The degrees offered by the institu- 
tion are being reevaluated, and once 
again, there is a possibility ef expanding 
the types of degrees. This would allow 
for the maintenance of the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Music, while af- 
fording those students who so desire a 
number of alternatives. Among the new 
degrees under consideration is the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, to be granted by 
the Conservatory to the student who 
desires to devote some large section of 
his activities to music, but who also 
wishes maximum flexibility in curricular 
choices. Continued on page 24 
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THE 

ADVANTAGE 
IN NOT 
KNOWING 
WHAT 
ONE WANTS 


By Roy A. Black, ‘7 | 


The writer, a history major, wrote 
this article originally for the April 20 
OBERLIN REVIEW to help sophomores 
who were facing the “time to spin the 
wheel of fortune to select a major.” 
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that they come into Oberlin know- 

ing exactly what they hated in high 
school and what they are going to like 
in college. One hears such benighted 
sighs as, “at last I’m free of science and 
math;” or, “I'll never have to write an- 
other paper in my life.” There’s always 
a batch of prospective lawyers, doctors, 
great scientists, and political saviors 
who’ve had the world figured out since 
the word “go.” Others mistakenly think 
that understanding social and political 
relationships is easier than using trigo- 
nometric functions and pick their major 
on this basis. Still others think that 
social and political relationships are not 
worth understanding. 

Many more Arts and Science players, 
however, develop a fierce allegiance to 
the cause of relevance during their four 
years and for this reason enlist under 
the banner of sociology, government or 
psychology. They apparently reason 
that only man and his manifold insane 
problems are exciting or worth studying. 
The mind boggles at the thought of a 
world full of sociologists, yet these dev- 
otees of people-mindedness and pres- 
ent-mindedness castigate anyone not 
going into the social sciences as an ir- 
relevant bore. In fact, what could be 
more boring than a group of people 
thinking about nothing but people? 
They subdivide, categorize, analyze, 
systematize, and, ultimately, paralyze. 
These friends of man actually do him 
the greatest disservice of all elevating 
him to a position of unwarranted im- 
portance. If people could change the 
direction of the world by acting as their 
analyzers say they should, there might 
be some justification for listening to 
them. But in fact their vision of the 
universe is so abstracted that their “‘sci- 
entific” and ideological preaching hardly 
use it to solve social and political prob- 
lems. 

The world of the natural scientist, 
on the other hand, at least gives you a 
chance to realize your proper place. The 
only infinite quality of people is their 


S ome people are so narrow-minded 


short-sightedness and insanity, whereas 
the fascinations of nature are truly end- 
less. Science offers not only an outlet 
for creativity and ingenuity, but also 
promises progress for society as a whole 
through the technological adoption of 
new discoveries. Science becomes de- 
structive only when people use it to 
solve social and political problems. 

Science, however, is not the ultimate 
answer. For one thing, scientists, un- 
fortunately, are people too. They pub- 
lish just as much trash and argue over 
as stupid questions as anybody else. 
They think that because their subject 
matter is more clear-cut, it is therefore 
more difficult and “concrete.” Despite 
their frequent disdain for less “rigorous” 
disciplines, their world view, too, is 
restricted and transient. And though 
science itself is not destructive, indi- 
vidual scientists can be a terrible nuis- 
ance when they start meddling in politi- 
cal matters as if their crude understand- 
ing of the atom gave them some kind of 
ultimate wisdom. Linus Pauling’s cure 
for the common cold is perhaps the 
ultimate inanity resulting from this out- 
look. Jealousy, infighting, and quackery 
afflict the scientific community as much 
as any other, while the scientist who 
makes a significant contribution is as 
rare as a socially relevant sociologist. 

Confronted with the fact that all 
people are after all nothing more than 
people, we must turn back to the social 
scientists and grant them credit for try- 
ing to make the best of a bad situation. 
Since we have abandoned living by in- 
stinct, it has become important that 
somebody try to figure out what we are 
doing and where we are going. Under- 
neath all the jargon, social and political 
organization does shape: our lives every 
day. 

Both the social and the natural sci- 
ences, in short, are valuable but offer 
highly abstracted, one-dimensional out- 
looks. Both can be fascinating and in- 
structive, but neither touches the real- 
ities of human being very closely. 
People who know what they are doing 
and why might as well continue in what- 
ever they find most enjoyable. Perhaps 
the less certain, however, should deal in 
the humanities for a while. For it is 
literature, art, philosophy, and history 
that make the fullest attempt to reflect 
and explore human consciousness and 
experience. 
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Jesse Philips,’37, examines 


THE PHYSICAL FITNESS 


OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


he official program said it was 
; the “Physical Education Depart- 
ment Dinner, open to men and 
women,” but master of ceremonies Lysle 
K. Butler, 25, wasn’t sure whether to 
welcome the ladies and gentlemen to 
the “70th Traditional Men’s Dinner” or 
the “Second Men’s and Women’s Din- 
ners: 

To Jesse Philips, °37, the principal 
speaker, it offered an occasion to attend 
a dinner that in his college days was 
limited to varsity lettermen. “Since I 
never earned my ‘O’, I was never privi- 
leged to attend,” he chuckled. 

Philips, trustee of the College and 
major donor of funds for the nearly- 
completed Jesse Philips Physical Edu- 
cation Center, made it clear that he was 
not speaking officially as a trustee, “but 
expressing my own personal views as 
Jesse Philips, Oberlin alumnus of Day- 
ton, Ohio.” He pointed out many of 
the questions he had concerning the 
“physical fitness of Oberlin College.” 

“Oberlin alumni will be talking about 
these topics for many years,” he said, 
and he urged “all who are interested in 
the long range well-being of Oberlin to 
see that answers are found.” 

Philips’ talk followed an afternoon 
when Oberlin’s physical education pro- 
gram had been highlighted by the pre- 
sentation of the Alumni Award to Dr. 
John Herbert Nichols, ’11, emeritus di- 
rector of athletics and chairman of 
men’s physical education. In presenting 
the award, Mrs. F. Champion Ward, 
'34, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, had lauded Dr. Nichols’ lifelong 
belief “that college athletics should not 
be merely an activity for the few and a 
spectator sport for the many, but rather 
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that they should be attractive and avail- 
able for any student.” 

“Dr. Nichols must be listening to un- 
dergraduate voices across the country 
today with a sense of recognition,” Mrs. 
Ward said as she acclaimed his efforts 
in the 1930’s to warn educational in- 
stitutions against falling prey to creep- 
ing “giantism, becoming unwieldy and 
impersonal.” 

Pointing out that he believes athletes 
are just as important to a sound, diversi- 
fied student body as physical education 
is to sound bodies, Philips said he hoped 
the new gym would help attract more 
athletes to Oberlin. He recalled that a 
policy of athletic recruitment had 
helped Harvard academically after Pres- 
ident Conant decided in 1950 that 
Harvard was “not going the way of 
Chicago.” 

In a discussion of Oberlin’s financial 
fitness, Philips commented, “I’m sorry 
to say that almost every problem is in- 
fluenced to some extent by money.” 
He predicted that tuition will probably 
rise to $3,150 over the next five years. 
“Alumni support will have to increase,” 
he said, “both in numbers and dollars 
if Oberlin is to continue doing the job 
it has been doing.” 

Saying that he understood why stu- 
dents want to be treated as “2,000 
adults living with other adults,” he said 
he was concerned that on other matters 
students “do not know what they want.” 
“When you ask them what they con- 
sider relevant or what they would want 
to do instead, they are at a loss,” he 
stated. 

Philips warned that Oberlin would 
have to find ways to justify spending 
$4,000 per student at Oberlin when it 


only costs 4 or % that much at a state 
school. He also pointed out the finan- 
cial problems involved in stating as an 
admissions policy that “Oberlin should 
admit the best qualified applicants re- 
gardless of race, color, creed or finan- 
cial ability consistent with a balanced 
student body.” 

Although he thought this would be 
an excellent policy, he said that Oberlin, 
“unfortunately is not able to follow it. 
We are not able to admit the best quali- 
fied regardless of financial ability. Al- 
though the budget contains $1.4 million 
for scholarships, it is not enough. Thus, 
in deciding whom to educate, the ad- 
mission committee has to take into ac- 
count the financial ability of the appli- 
cant. A lesser qualified applicant may 
have to be taken because he does not 
need a scholarship. If the present trend 
of tuition increase continues, this situa- 
tion will become even more acute.” 

Philips said he did not think that cut- 
ting tuition was the answer. “When we 
have a high tuition and a large scholar- 
ship fund we actually are charging ac- 
cording to ability to pay. Sock the rich 
and reduce the price to others by schol- 
arship awards.” He noted that over 45 
percent of the students who applied for 
financial aid last year had family in- 
come of $15,000 and more. “Because 
of the limited budget,” he said, “most 
of these applicants did not qualify for 
any substantial amount of aid.” In the 
face of this middle class problem and 
the problem of wanting to continue 
Oberlin’s tradition of helping to educate 
blacks and minorities, he asked: “What 
should the admissions policy be?” 


Philips wore the numerals he won 
for freshman football. “I saved this 
sweater for 36 years,” he said. 

“IT knew I would get good use 


out of it sometime.” 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Continued from page 21 


Another degree might be the Bache- 
lor of Creative Arts, intended for those 
who wish to pursue creative work in 
dance, film, studio art, music, theater, 
mixed media, and in interdisciplinary 
areas concerned with the applied and 
performing arts. Such a program is in- 
tended to promote the vast range of the 
creative arts which, with the exception 
of the field of music, has been relatively 
neglected at Oberlin. 

Even the relationships existing be- 
tween the College and the Conservatory 
are in the process of being reexamined. 
A College of this caliber and a Con- 
servatory of such renown is unique in 
this country, but it is widely felt that 
the two divisions still do not fully 
benefit from the relationship. Histor- 
ically the Conservatory has focused its 
major attention on the training of the 
professional musician, with strong em- 
phasis on the highest potential perform- 
ing standard. However, the changes in 
the musical life of our society which, for 
example, go so far as to consider new 
ways of presenting concerts, force us to 
examine the career options open to our 
graduates. The conclusion is that we 
cannot exist as we did ten or even five 
years ago and do an effective job. While 
there is no intention of sacrificing pro- 
fessional integrity in the applied music 
program, we are reexamining the whole 
area of a musician’s training, including 
his increased involvement in the liberal 
arts program and in the performance 
and creation of the music of our times. 
All of this is being done in the hope of 
preparing the student to be better able 
to contribute significantly to the musi- 
cal life of his community. 

On the other hand, we are consider- 
ing ways by which College students, 
who up to now have been denied many 
of the personnel and facilities housed 
in the Conservatory, could benefit from 
these resources. Private lessons could 
be offered on a larger scale. College 
students could be admitted to an ex- 
panded ensemble program. Music his- 
tory and theory offerings could be en- 
larged. We are presently hiring new 
faculty in areas such as jazz and the 
music of non-Western cultures. These 
are faculty members whese courses 
will enrich the entire community. 

We are trying, then, to meet and 
implement President Fuller’s challenge, 
in which he referred to Aristotle’s triad 
of civilized activities: knowing, making, 
and doing. If a private institution such 
as Oberlin is genuinely committed to an 
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on-going, continuous reexamination of 
itself, and has the willingness to accept 
change, there is no question of its very 
healthy survival. 


Delia Pitts, °73 
Editor, Oberlin Review 


my senior year in high school. One 

day after school, I saw two small 
children walking toward each other. 
The girl was carrying a cake she had 
baked. It was a very complicated cake 
with checkerboard design. The boy was 
dribbling a soccer ball. The girl was 
bringing, I think, a skill she had ac- 
quired in a class, something she had 
learned. The boy was a naturally tal- 
ented person. They both had something 
to offer. There were, as I saw it, three 
things that could have come out of that 
confrontation. They could have ignored 
each other. Or the boy could have 
kicked sand in the girl’s face and made 
her drop the cake. Or they could have 
met and exchanged skills and inherent 
talents. Are Private Institutions Dying? 
I would ask: “What is going on in our 
institutions today?” Which choice will 
we make? Will we ignore each other? 
Will we exchange what we have? Will 
we destroy what we have to offer each 
other? I can’t give an answer, but I 
think I’d say no, they’re not dying. 


I ‘d like to tell a story I recall from 


Tidwell Leaves Oberlin 

Billy D. (Bill) Tidwell, chairman of 
men’s and women’s physical education, 
left Oberlin on July 1 to return to his 
alma mater, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, as director of athletics and chair- 
man of health, physical education and 
recreation. He is replacing Norris Pat- 
terson who recently accepted a position 
with the U. S. International University 
in San Diego. 

Tidwell still holds the KSTC record 
for the half-mile. As an undergraduate, 
he was voted the outstanding athlete of 
the Kansas Relays and was a member of 
the AAU track team which toured Scan- 
dinavia under State Department auspices 
in 1956. He has been at Oberlin since 
1959, serving as director of intramural 
sports, coach of cross-country and track, 
and was chairman of men’s physical 
education for a year before the consoli- 
dation of the men’s and women’s depart- 
ments. 

He recently was elected to the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Hall of Fame and the Drake 
Relays Hall of Fame. He is a past pres- 
ident of the Ohio Conference Track 
Coaches, served as a member and chair- 
man of the Oberlin Recreation Commis- 
sion, was an Explorer Scout Advisor, 
and has also been coordinator of physi- 
cal education for the Special Opportu- 
nities Program. 


NEEDED: Off-Campus Internships 


A significant new link between Oberlin and its alumni is developing in the area 
of off-campus learning. The January Winter Term permits students to conduct 
research off campus or to serve apprenticeships “in the field,” so that they can 
obtain expertise or facilities not available on the campus. If you might be able 
to provide a research or internship opportunity to an Oberlin student for Janu- 
ary 1972, please give this form to the president of your Oberlin Alumni Club. 


Occupation 


Please use additional sheet of paper to describe the internship you suggest. State 


number of interns desired. 


Can you turmish Toor aare eee. ? board 


[J Check this square if you are interested in the program but feel unsure about 
how to describe the proposed research or internship. 


(] Check this square if you can offer room and/or board but no internship. 


GIVE THIS FORM TO YOUR LOCAL CLUB PRESIDENT. IF YOU LIVE 
IN AN AREA WHERE THERE IS NO ALUMNI CLUB, MAIL COUPON 
AND DESCRIPTION OF INTERNSHIP TO DANIEL D. MERRILL, ASSO- 
CIATE DEAN, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074. 
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Pre-Exam 
Innovation: 
MAY 
ELEVENTH 


ny resemblance to the “campus 

mixers” of the 1920’s had to be 

coincidental, but from noon un- 
til midnight on Tuesday, May 11, there 
was a general springtime celebration. 
Some called it MAY ELEVENTH, oth- 
ers called it “Fair Day.” 

Just about any happy idea anybody 
came up with was worked into the 
schedule; so what was the point of seek- 
ing agreement—or even consensus—on 
the name? The day of jubilation pre- 
ceded the final examination period 
which began May 13. 

Festivities, most of them out-of-doors, 
began at noon when the chapel bells 
proclaimed the start of an afternoon 
and evening of musical and creative 
events. Brass bands stationed in the 
towers of Fairchild and Finney chapels 
and on the roof of the Co-op Book 
Store blared the signal. At 1 p.m. a 
student instrumental ensemble and 
dancers performed “L’Histoire du Sold- 
at” in Wilder Bowl. 

Other musical events included per- 
formances in Tappan Square by a varie- 
ty of bands—jug, country, rock ’n roll, 
rock, Dixieland, jazz and the Collegium 
Musicum. There were dances, singing, 
craft displays, art exhibits, a pig roast, 
skits and games, palm and sole read- 
ings, body painting and candlemaking 
and 250 postcard-carrying helium bal- 
loons released to distant points with a 
prize for the one that went the farthest. 

Pottery, handweaving, macrame, an- 
tiques and used books were on sale 
from cardboard booths around Wilder 
Bowl. The Senior Class auctioned off 
rummage to raise money for the four 
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Clarinetist Andrew Baily, ’71, of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., and trombone player 

Steven Schwarz, ’72, of Chicago joined 
a Dixieland group on the Wilder porch. 


projects that comprised the class gift 
(the local Dollars for Scholars program. 
Oberlin Day Care Center, Class of 1971 
College Bowl Scholarship Fund, Stu- 
dent Union Craft Workshop equip- 
ment). 

In the evening, the whole community, 
townspeople included, were invited to 
a picnic supper outside Dascomb. 
Night-time festivities included a folk 
sing, old-time movies, feminist plays, 
a sock hop, bonfire, food and a quiet 
workshop in the faculty lounge. 

The idea started with the fact that 
the musical and creative events com- 
prised New Directions Recital #9. The 
New Directions recitals were an inno- 
vation last year and were programmed 
by a faculty-student New Music Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Ran- 
dolph Coleman, associate professor of 
music theory and composition. Lee Sid- 
man, craft center director and wife of 
Jack Sidman, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, was chief coordinator of the 
Fair. 

The pillow joust and pie-eating con- 
test, Punch ’n Judy Show, Frisbee and 
Hula Hoop contests and the record 
give-away may have outdone what the 
late Walter M. Horton, professor of 
systematic theology, described in the 
OAM of November 1958 as a 1925 
campus mixer where “students and fac- 
ulty filed on to the campus from all 
four corners and had a picnic supper.” 
In those days the late John E. Wirkler, 
03, got up on a truck and led everyone 
in a community sing. The purpose, 
perhaps, was the same. 


For some it was a good day for 
picking daffodils. 


There was folk dancing on Tappan 
Square and dancing (?) in Wilder Bowl. 
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There were impromptu skits by feminists 
wearing biological gender symbols. 


President Fuller shopped the 
concession stands. 


[Tt 


ek 


Lynn Walker, ’73, of Boulder, Colo., 
helps herself to a serving of macrobiotic 
brown rice. 


For Sara Walsh, daughter of Asst. Prof. 
James Walsh of the sociology and 
anthropology department, there was 
cotton candy. 
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SIX RETIRE 
FROM 
FACULTY 
AND STAFF 


our members of the faculty and 
Freee retired at the end of the 

academic year. All plan to remain 
in Oberlin. 

Retirees are Miss Lucy L. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of harp, 34 years of service; 
George E. Simpson, professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology, 24 years; and 
Lewis R. (Bill) Tower, business mana- 
ger, 17 years. 

As announced last December, Miss 
Eileen Thornton, librarian since 1956, 
took “early retirement.’’ Also, Mrs. 
David Young (H. Chloe Hamilton, °48), 
curator of Allen Art Museum since 
1952, began what Museum Director 
John R. Spencer called “hopefully tem- 
porary” retirement last fall. William I. 
Judson, an employee of the College for 
nearly 45 years, retired last Dec. 31 as 
assistant to the director of athletics. 

Miss Lewis came to the Conservatory 
in 1937 after several years of concert- 
izing and private teaching. She has been 
director of the harp ensemble which 
performs in public recitals. Her pro- 
fessional interests include the theory of 
music and musicology. She is a member 
of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Harp Society and contributor to 
the American Harp Journal. She is also 
a member and past president of the 
local chapter of Pi Kappa Lambda. 
From 1954-56, she was editor of Harp 
News Magazine. She was the first Amer- 
ican harpist to serve as a member of 
the jury for the Harp Concours of the 
National Conservatory of Music. 

During Commencement weekend, 
Miss Lewis was surprised by some 45 
former students who held a dinner party 
in her honor at the Oberlin Inn. 

Simpson has contracted to write a 
book on the late Melville J. Hersko- 
vitz, who was professor and chairman 
of the African Studies Program at 
Northwestern University. The book will 
be a volume in a new series on “Lead- 
ers in Anthropology,” to be published 
by Columbia University. 
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He will also work with Prof. J. Mil- 
ton Yinger on the completion of the 
fourth edition of their book, “Racial 
and Cultural Minorities.” The second 
edition won the Anisfield-Wolf-Satur- 
day Review Award for the best scholar- 
ly book on race relations in 1958. 

Simpson joined the Oberlin faculty 
as head of the department in 1947 after 
serving in the same position at Penn 
State. Extensive field work has taken 
him to Jamaica, where he did research 
on the revivalist and political cults of 
the West Indies; to Trinidad, to study 
religious cults; to the Ibadan area of 
Nigeria, for research on the Yoruba 
religion and traditional medicine; and 
to Haiti. 

He has contributed articles on race 
relations, social stratification, Haitian 
peasant life, Jamaican and Trinidadian 
religious and political cults, and Niger- 
ian religion and medicine to national 
and international journals in his field. A 
Conference on Black Religion was held 
at the College in April in his honor. 

Tower was appointed business man- 
ager in 1954. Responsibilities of the 
post, newly-created at that time, have 
included the supervision and coordina- 
tion of the administration of non-aca- 
demic departments of the College. At 
the time of his appointment, he had 
been an administrative consultant in 
connection with the Oberlin Inn, dormi- 
tories and other problems. 

Tower came to Oberlin from Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich., where he was 
active in real estate management and 
the securities business and was trustee 
of several estates in Michigan and on 
the West Coast. 

Mrs. Young majored in English at 
Oberlin, received her M.A. in art in 
1950, and was named assistant curator 
after studying in France on a Fulbright. 
She became acting curator in 1952 and 
curator in 1954. Her husband is asso- 
ciate professor of English. 

Bill Judson was 19 years old when he 
became assistant in the office of the 
director of athletics in 1926, just after 
his graduation from Oberlin School of 
Commerce. He was named assistant to 
the director in 1949. He is remembered 
by hundreds of alumni as statistician, 
ticket salesman and chronicler of ath- 
letic events. For many years his Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine articles reported 
faithfully on the achievements of the 
teams, individual players and coaches. 
He retired Dec. 31 on the advice of his 
physician following a six-month leave 
of absence. His wife, Dorothy, is an 
assistant in the admissions office. 


Eileen 
Thornton 


Lewis R. 
Tower 


Chloe Hamilton 


Young, ’48 


George E. 
Simpson 


Lucy 
Lewis 


William I. 
Judson 


ARTS IN TODAY’S SOCIETY 
Continued from Page 17 


known, the chances are he would have 
had great difficulty publishing his novel- 
la, The Old Man and the Sea. It’s one 
of those difficult in-between forms. In 
book publishing the manufacturing cost 
of the trade book is only 19 percent of 
its price. Most of the other costs are 
standard, regardless of the size of the 
book. If 44 percent goes to the book- 
store, you still have to charge a lot for a 
very short book. The public tends to 
equate size with price and is unwilling to 
pay $4.95 for a slim volume. On the 
other hand, The Old Man and The Sea 
was too long for most national maga- 
zines. 

The magazine is potentially the most 
versatile format there is, in terms of the 
written word, and it can be in terms of 
graphics, although it hasn’t been ex- 
ploited. It can publish long material as 
well as short. Unknown authors can be 
buttressed with well-known authors, and 
most importantly, you can promote and 
sell a continuing product with a contin- 
uing trade name. If you find a book 
published by Harper and Row, you 
don’t necessarily go back to the book- 
store looking for another book by Har- 
per and Row. From their point of view 
they have to start all over again with 
each book. The most successful pub- 
lishing organizations, therefore, are 
Time-Life Books, Reader’s Digest 
Books, and on a lesser scale, American 
Heritage Books. These organizations de- 
pend on reputations established by mag- 
azines. They are parasitic occupations. 
One of the reasons Time would be reluc- 
tant to close down Life is that Time-Life 
Books sells 16 million volumes a year 
and is the most profitable division of 
Time, Inc. 

Magazines ask subscribers to pay in 
advance for issues they haven’t seen. 
Under such circumstances, people are 
entitled to consistency. To promote this, 
magazines tend to become products 
rather than programs. I’m told you 
have to develop a personality for your 
magazine—very, very highly defined 
writing and a general editorial premise 
slanted to a particular point of view. 

Esquire is a magazine with a person- 
ality. It has all kinds of things in it, 
many of them absolutely first rate, but 
it’s held together by its tone, its calcu- 
lated outrageousness. Not long ago they 
had a cover photo of Lt. Calley sur- 
rounded by little, smiling Vietnamese 
children. Really, the worst possible 
taste. Grown men sit around in a 
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room deciding how they can outrage 
people each month. On the other hand, 
the most successful magazine in recent 
history is Playboy. Here is a classic 
example of the money to be found in 
skillful rationalization. People buy Play- 
boy because they like to look at pictures 
of naked girls. That’s entirely healthy, 
from my point of view, but anyone 
who reads Playboy will tell you about 
the wonderful fiction and articles that 
are in it. It is possible to buy Playboy 
and read it ona plane. It is not possible, 
unless you have a pretty thick skin, to 
read Dude or Gent or something like 
that on a plane. Hugh Hefner is not, in 
fact, the editor of Playboy; he is the re- 
ligious editor of Playboy. It is not 
enough that you want to look at these 
girls; somehow it must advance the 
cause of civilization. Playboy is a prod- 
uct, but it’s more than that. Like Es- 
quire to some degree, New York maga- 
zine, ads in the New Yorker, Vogue and 
Harper’s Bazaar, Playboy sells a life 
style. People write in to Playboy and to 
some of these other magazines with their 
intimate personal problems. That’s also 
another kind of publishing. 

I’m not interested in putting out a 
preduct. With Audience, we hope to 
make ourselves available to material that 
already exists. Instead of having a large 
staff that creates the magazine, we want 
to publish material that Harper’s and 
other magazines no longer may be pub- 
lishing. The premise of our hard cover 
is to support the magazine without ad- 
vertising, essentially the economics of a 
book club. 

I’m just sick of people talking about 
formal versus informal arts—about 
some things having a higher standard of 
taste than others. It seems to me none 
of this matters very much. What we 
should be concerned with, and what 
everyone is concerned with, is the qual- 
ity of the lives we are leading. 

If you want to talk about architecture, 
why not talk about the guys who design 
McDonald’s restaurants or Esso sta- 
tions? They have a great impact upon 
our lives. We just ran a piece on Hall- 
mark cards. Millions of people buy them 
each year. Isn’t it curious that thousands 
of employees, computers and sophisti- 
cated businessmen are somehow be- 
tween you and the expression of birth- 
day greetings to your mother? Hall- 
mark, then, is an industry that is 
founded on inarticulateness to a large 
degree. I think such things are worth 
talking about. I think people are fasci- 
nated by process—by how things come 
to be. I’m not interested in pieces on 


the impact of the semi-colon on Western 
society, but upon who the personalities 
were—what pressures were they work- 
ing under—who made the decisions and 
why things turned out as they did. ’'m 
talking about books like The Selling of 
the President, about the Nixon cam- 
paign, and The Power and The Glory— 
about the workings of the New York 
Times. It seems to me people do have a 
right to examine the verbiage, the archi- 
tecture, the fire hydrants, the sights and 
sounds they are confronted with in the 
media on the streets, and to express their 
views—to have some effect on them. 

We are all barraged by verbiage all 
day long. The object in most of our 
reading is to get information or enter- 
tainment as quickly as possible. Reading 
for the act of reading is hard to come 
by. Often you can read something in a 
magazine, follow it (a logical premise), 
agree with it, and not be moved by it at 
all. The quality of eloquence is what 
moves people and that, I would say, is 
the distinction between art, literature 
and just plain writing. 

In our Christmas issue we are going 
to do a piece on toy manufacturing. 
This is just one paragraph from it, but 
I think it is an example of art. Yet 
there’s nothing fancy about it. You 
don’t dress up to go to the museum for 
it: “Toys have an angel-like spirit but 
we ought to be sure we know what that 
spirit is—the spirit of inconsequence— 
of murders that do not maim and loves 
that do not end. This is why childhood 
carries such a burden of sentiment and 
toys such a freight of pleasure. Go 
ahead and smash your cars together— 
they will only break. Go ahead and 
crank up the shuffler—he will only 
dance. Go ahead and ring out the hook 
and ladder—there is no real fire. Chil- 
dren need to have privileges which 
they appreciate in a world where chairs 
are too large and drinking glasses too 
clumsy and parents too often incompre- 
hensible. The inner world they neces- 
sarily explore is larger still and it com- 
mands all their attention. We dream 
of it to the end of our lives.” 

I think writing like that is art. And 
it’s about toys. No, it’s about some- 
thing we all have or buy for our chil- 
dren. This seems to me an everyday 
kind of art. I resist the notion that there 
should be an implication that the arts 
are distant, somehow special, somehow 
something that most people will not be 
a part of and don’t care about. People 
care about the quality of their lives, and 
only the artist can move them into 
speaking about quality. 
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Oberlinians Help Avert Cuts 

In College NSF Allocations 

President Fuller and at least three other 
Oberlinians have been especially active 
(and successful) in recent months dem- 
onstrating the potential effectiveness of 
what Fuller has called a lobby for gov- 
ernmental aid to higher education (ON 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF OBERLIN 
COLLEGE, May 1971). Though the ef- 
fort might more accurately be described 
as a “task force” instead of a lobby, it 
offered proof that private education has 
much to gain or lose by getting involved 
in legislative matters. 

In this instance, the National Science 
Foundation, arguing that its first priority 
should be to support research, requested 
Congressional approval of a 1972 budg- 
et which called for an increase of $47 
million for what the NSF called “social- 
ly relevant” research. It proposed to re- 
duce funds for education and institu- 
tional grants by 34 percent. “We seem 
to have achieved a balance between the 
supply and demand of trained manpow- 
er and no financial stimulation appears 
to be required to attract young people 
into science and engineering,” said Wil- 
liam McElroy, director of the NSF. 

President Fuller and the others ar- 
gued that the sharp cutbacks were ill- 
advised. They said the NSF educational 
programs should be concerned with the 
quality of science teaching, not the re- 
cruitment of manpower. The American 
Council of Education expressed doubts 
that the “oversupply of Ph.D.’s is real 
at all.” 

This reallocation of priorities, Mr. 
Fuller said, deeply concerns four-year 
colleges, “where teaching rather than 
research is emphasized.” With NSF aid, 
he said, these institutions have been 
able to maintain and improve their 
strong records of training future scien- 
tists of quality. 
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“We do not feel that education should 
be separated from research, yet that is 
precisely what the proposed budget 
would do.” 

He warned that support had been 
eliminated from the proposed budget for 
four programs “essential to the contin- 
ued good health of undergraduate sci- 
ence education.” These are Undergrad- 
uate Research Participation, Science 
Faculty Fellowships, Institutional Sci- 
entific Equipment, and Student Science 
Training. 

Allocations also had been reduced 
for other educational pre-graduate pro- 
grams, notably the College Science Im- 
provement Program (COSIP). Grants 
under COSIP have enabled predomi- 
nantly undergraduate institutions to ac- 
celerate their development of social and 
natural sciences, mathematics and engi- 
neering capabilities. 

Mr. Fuller emphasized that the issues 
raised “affect primarily the quality of 
those scientists who are trained rather 
than their number.” 

When NSF appropriations were re- 
ported out by the Senate and the House, 
science education and institutional sup- 
port programs were restored at last 
year’s figures: $99.3 million and $28.8 
million, respectively. Senate and House 
committees rewrote the legislation and 
set line item amounts for the two pro- 
grams to specify that not less than these 
amounts could be spent. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee indicated the 
intention of Congress when it said, “In 
this connection, the Committee concurs 
with the House and will expect the 
Foundation to utilize the funds included 
for Science Education Support and In- 
stitutional Support for Science as pro- 
posed instead of diverting additional 
funds to basic and applied research.” 

Oberlinians who helped challenge the 
NSF’s request to reduce funds for edu- 
cation and institutional grants included 
Joseph Palmieri, professor of physics 
and associate provost; Ida Harvey Wal- 
lace (Mrs. Loren Pope), ’43, director of 
the Washington office of the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest; and Kenneth 
Goodrich, ’55, dean and director of edu- 
cational resources at Macalester College. 
As spokesman for the ACM and GLCA, 
Fuller warned subcommittees of the 
House and Senate that science education 
at the nation’s undergraduate colleges 
would be impaired if proposed alloca- 
tions for the NSF for 1972 were ap- 
proved. Goodrich and Palmieri, with 
Lewis Salter, dean at Knox College, met 
with the House subcommittee on sci- 
ence, research and development. Salter 


endorsed Fuller’s views in testimony be- 
fore the House subcommittee on HUD- 
Space-Science Appropriations, and Ful- 
ler also testified before a special Senate 
subcommittee on the NSF. Some 300 
independent institutions sent letters en- 
dorsing the statements being made. 

In voting against the “new look” for 
the NSF, senators and congressmen 
seemed to be agreeing with Rep. Earl 
Cabell (D-Tex.) who said in introducing 
the re-written bill: “The Committee en- 
dorses the concept of federal govern- 
ment support for (applied) research. 
However, the committee is not con- 
vinced that the NSF, an agency set up 
to provide support for basic research, 
should have its character radically 
changed. There are other ways of at- 
taining the same goals, which may be 
more efficient and effective.” 


Task Force Urges Direct Aid 

For Independent Colleges 

In another area of financial concern to 
independent colleges and universities, 
President Fuller has been a member of 
a task force that reported to Sen. Clai- 
borne Pell (D-RI) on the institutional aid 
potential of Senate Bill 659 which the 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee 
cleared in July from the Subcommittee 
on Education that Senator Pell heads. 
The bill incorporates a cost of instruc- 
tion allowance that would give some aid 
to independent colleges (REDISCOVERING 
OBERLIN, December 1970). It also 
would entitle a college student to a basic 
educational opportunity grant of as 
much as $1,400 annually. Cost-of-edu- 
cation allowances would be paid to insti- 
tutions for federally aided students. 
These would be based on a sliding scale 
that would give a larger per-student al- 
lowance to smaller colleges. 

The informal group of presidents 
strongly urged the expansion of this 
grant mechanism to include direct insti- 
tutional aid. “Independent colleges and 
universities are applying their own 
scarce funds to broaden educational op- 
portunities for the economically disad- 
vantaged,” they said. They recom- 
mended an enrollment, or capitation, 
factor that would adequately recognize 
this private effort. House Bill 7248, 
proposed by Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), 
for example, would provide $100 for 
each freshman and sophomore and $150 
for each junior and senior enrolled. The 
formula would be weighted to give $300 
per student for the first 200 students, 
$200 for the second 200, and the regu- 
lar amounts beyond that. 

Glenn Ferguson, president of Clark 
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University, was chairman of the task 
force which was convened at the re- 
quest of Senator Pell and Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits (R-NY). Members were the pres- 
idents of Claremont University Center, 
Oberlin, Reed, Morehouse and Carle- 
ton Colleges, Vanderbilt University and 
NYU. The group reported to Senator 
Pell in June that in addition to promot- 
ing equal opportunity, the government 
has a stake in preserving the dual sys- 
tem of higher education by “guaran- 
teeing that qualified students have inde- 
pendent and public options.” 


Deans Montag and Bechtel 

Now Associate Deans of Students 

The work of student deans has been 
undergoing a major reorganization this 
summer. Changes are based on function 
and aimed both at eliminating duplica- 
tion and promoting educational aspects 
of dormitory life. 

By the time freshmen arrive on Sep- 
tember 6, the heretofore separate offices 
of the deans of men and women will 
be consolidated into a single office in 
Peters Hall. The housing and dining 
office is also being transferred there, 
from the business office, to centralize 
responsibility with the deans. 

According to Dean of Students 
George H. Langeler, the restructuring 
recognizes a changing campus situation, 
especially the growing emphasis on edu- 
cational and social aspects of dormitory 
life. “Today, the facilities in which stu- 
dents live and eat are as important edu- 
cationally as those in which they study. 
As educational reforms go into effect, 
the line between experiential and aca- 
demic education, between living and 
learning, are becoming less distinct,” 
he said. 

Under the reorganization, which trus- 
tees approved July 14, each student dean 
is to be responsible for a different area 
of activity rather than assigned to work 
primarily with men or with women stu- 
dents. All will continue to share general 
responsibilities for counseling, dorm li- 
aison, serving on committees and carry- 
ing out special projects. 

Unaffected by the reorganization will 
be the work of an assistant dean who 
works primarily with minority students. 

Thomas F. Bechtel, 59, dean of men 
since 1968, is now associate dean of 
students for campus affairs. He will 
deal with campus-wide matters, such as 
student government, social and political 
issues, and the student judicial system. 

Alan E. Dieffenbach, assistant dean 
of men since January 1970, is now 
assistant dean of students responsible for 
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housing and dining. He is chairman of 
the policy-making Housing and Dining 
Committee and will execute its policy 
decisions, as well as coordinate opera- 
tions in all student residences. 

The college business office will retain 
responsibility for negotiating labor con- 
tracts with the dormitory custodial staff, 
and will share with the Dean of Students 
responsibility for negotiating the cater- 
ing contract. 

Charles J. Oakley will continue in his 
current position as manager of the Hous- 
ing and Dining Office in its new loca- 
tion. He has served in that capacity 
since 1962 and has been on the College 
staff since 1941. 

Rose Montag, dean of women since 
1970, is now associate dean of students, 
responsible for dormitory staffing, and 
for directing the work of student and 
professional members of the residence 
staffs. She will also select, train and 
evaluate dormitory personnel. 

Barbara H. Palmer, assistant dean of 
women since 1969, is now assistant dean 
of students, responsible for dormitory 
programming. This responsibility in- 
cludes generating and implementing pro- 
grams that will bring living and learning 
into closer relationship. 


Graduate Study Awards 

Nine Oberlin alumni have received 
awards, not previously announced, for 
graduate study in 1971-72. 

Recipients who will study abroad are 
Linda G. DeMichiel, ’°71, who has a 
Fulbright for study in German linguis- 
tics at the Free University of West Ber- 
lin; Katherine Krall, °71, and Fay G. 
Nelson, ’°71, who have French Govern- 
ment teaching assistantships in France; 
Janet E. Cobb, ’71, and Robert F. Rich, 
°71, who have German Government 
awards. Miss Cobb will study voice at 
the Hochschule fur Musik in Cologne; 
Rich, political systems, at the Free Uni- 
versity of West Berlin. 

H. William Mirbach, ’71, and Laird 
Cummings, ’63, are among 90 winners 
of Herbert H. Lehman Graduate Fel- 
lowships in Social Sciences and Public 
and International Affairs. These re- 
quire study in a college in New York 
State and offer up to $5,000 a year for 
four years of graduate study. 

Phillip N. Grigsby, ’69, and Gregory 
H. Stanton, ’69, have received Rocke- 
feller Trial Year Fellowships for 1971- 
72 from the Fund for Theological Edu- 
cation, Princeton, N. J., for a year of 
study at an accredited theological in- 
stitution, to consider the ordained min- 
istry as a vocation. Both have been 


working overseas since graduation: 
Grigsby with the Peace Corps, teaching 
mathematics in Sierra Leone, West Af- 
rica; Stanton in the field of public 
health in the southwest section of the 
Ivory Coast, Africa. 


Bezazian Scholarships 

Fifteen Conservatory students have 
been chosen by audition to receive John 
B. Bezazian Scholarships. Five are 
majoring in piano, three each in cello 
and organ, two in voice, and one each 
in flute and harp. 

The awards, made at the end of the 
freshman year, are automatically held 
for a three-year period and offer funds 
up to $2,000 annually. Fourteen mem- 
bers of the Class of 1973 hold Bezaz- 
ians; nine, in the Class of 1972. The 
scholarships are made with the ap- 
proval of the late Mr. Bezazian’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Roselle Kemalyan, ’31, of 
Fresno, Calif., to women students. 

Mr. Bezazian died in 1959. He was 
also the father of Paul D. Bezazian, ’27. 


Phi Beta Kappa 

Seventeen seniors were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in the first of two elections 
to be held during the recent academic 
year. Ten members of the Class of 
1971 previously were elected as juniors. 

The new members are Roy A. Black, 
Karen A. Coombs, Philip H. Curtis, 
Geoffrey DeGraff, Stephanie J. Green, 
Camilla B. Haase, Jennifer L. Hoch- 
schild, Frank G. (Lam) Lee, Joan L. 
Maxmin. 

Also, Fay G. Nelson, Katherine L. 
Nukolls, William J. Peterson, Thomas 
G. Ricketts, Ruth J. Romaine, Adina B. 
Schwartz, David C. Summers, Janet L. 
Williamson and Ann Wiselogle. 

An additional 34 seniors and eight 
juniors were elected in the second elec- 
tion last year, and George E. Simpson, 
professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, was elected to honorary member- 
ship in special recognition of his out- 
standing scholarship in his field. 

The final group of seniors are Frank 
Baron, David W. Cardwell, Elizabeth 
Cazden, Georgiana E. Compton, Wil- 
liam Patrick Day, David J. Eaton, El- 
liot B. Figman, Michael A. Gallucci, 
Amy N. Gladstein, Marian E. Hahn. 

Also, Dan E. Hendriksen, Gordon J. 
Johnson, Katherine Krall, David J. Ky- 
ler, Susan K. Lutman, Edith A. Matter, 
Ann E. Morelli, Joseph R. Morris, Gary 
S. Pearl, Christine H. Perdue, Nancy L. 
Peregrim, Robert F. Rich, Margaret A. 
Root. 

And, William F. Schulz III, Walter 
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E. Shaffer, Barbara Jernigan Snead, 
Gregory F. Stone, Charles P. Sweet, 
John P. Tiemstra, Anne J. Turbov, Lisa 
R. Weinberg, Vicki L. Wheeler, Carol 
L. Whitaker, and Christina M. Zink. 

Those elected from the Class of 1972 
are Jack M. Kashtan, David E. Lipman, 
William C. Little, Mark C. Maltzer, 
Margaret C. Sansing, Randall H. Sturm, 
Susan W. Weathers, and Charlotte Pfeil 
Wojcik. 


Two Fees Approved 


College trustees have taken two actions 
affecting student expenses for the 1971- 
72 academic year. Both were recom- 
mended by the housing and dining com- 
mittee. 

Trustees authorized a $150 annual fee 
for students released from the on-cam- 
pus board requirement. Up to 100 stu- 
dents will be permitted this option. The 
fee, which covers a portion of fixed 
costs, will ensure that their withdrawal 
from the dining system will not be en- 
tirely at the expense of those who re- 
main within it. 

Also authorized was a $50 increase in 
the general fee, bringing the annual 
charge to $175. The increase will pro- 
vide additional revenue to balance the 
operating budget of the residences and 
dining halls system. 

Housing and dining committee mem- 
bers have found that these facilities are 
being used with greater frequency in 


the general educational programs of the 
college. Since such uses benefit the stu- 
dent body at large, an increase in the 
general fee was considered to be a fairer 
way of distributing costs. 

No change in board and room 
charges were voted at the meeting. 


Honorary Degrees 


Honorary degrees were awarded to six 
Americans distinguished for their con- 
tributions to the creative arts and edu- 
cation at Oberlin’s 138th anniversary 
Commencement exercises. 

William E. Stafford received the hon- 
orary doctor of letters degree. 

Honorary doctor of humane letters 
degrees were awarded to Joan Ganz 
Cooney (Mrs. Timothy J.), president of 
the Children’s Television Workshop Inc. 
and executive producer of “Sesame 
Street; Dorothy Maynor (Mrs. Shelby 
Rooks), executive director of the Har- 
lem School of the Arts, New York City; 
and Lloyd N. Morrisett, ’51, president 
of the John and Mary R. Markle Foun- 
dation, New York City. 

John K. Fairbank, Francis Lee Hig- 
ginson professor of history and director 
of the East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University, received the honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree. Jose Limon, 
concert dancer and choreographer, re- 
ceived the doctor of fine arts degree. 


President Fuller with honorary degree recipients Lloyd Morrisett, ’51, and 
Sesame Street’s Joan Ganz Cooney. 
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Recognition 

Four students received musical recogni- 
tion during April in Columbus and Chi- 
cago. 

In the Mason and Hamlin Piano 
Scholarship Contest, Marian Hahn took 
first prize of $500 in scholarship aid 
and will appear with the Akron Sym- 
phony next season. The contest was 
sponsored by the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs in Columbus April 3. 

In the same contest, Richard Reid, 
sophomore, took second prize of $300 
and William Goldenberg, junior, third 
prize of $200, both in scholarship aid. 

Miss Hahn and Ronald Copes, violin, 
were chosen as finalists in the prelimi- 
nary auditions for the International Ar- 
tists Advisory Council awards in Chi- 
cago the week of April 12. 

Miss Hahn, a senior religion major 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, was 
the student of Conservatory professors 
Dady Mehta and John Perry. In June 
1969 she won the 20th annual Chopin 
competition for pianists, a national com- 
petition for talented young Americans 
aiming for concert careers. 

Reid, a sophomore in the Conserva- 
tory, is the pupil of Prof. Arthur Dann; 
Goldenberg, a junior mathematics ma- 
jor in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
is the pupil of Prof. Joeph Schwartz. 

Four other Conservatory students 
were recipients of annual awards and 
prizes for distinction in their respective 
fields. 

They are: John Rees, senior from 
Allentown, Pa.; Alyce LeBlanc, a junior 
from Detroit; and Robin Bushman and 
Howard Horowitz, sophomores from 
Cleveland. 

Ronald Copes also was chosen by 
vote of the Conservatory faculty to re- 
ceive the Faustina Hurlbutt Fund 
Award as the most talented performer 
in his field. The award carried a cash 
prize of $1,000. 

Rees won the Selby Houston Prize 
for his distinguished record in organ 
and music theory. The prize was a com- 
plete set of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music. 

The Rudolf Serkin Scholarship Fund 
Award of $150 went to Miss LeBlanc, 
a piano major chosen for the award by 
the piano faculty. 

Miss Bushman and 
co-winners of the Dean’s Prize in Vio- 
lin. Each received $250. 

Copes, Miss Bushman and Horowitz 
are students of David Cerone; Rees, of 
Haskell Miss Le- 
Blanc, of Joseph Schwartz. 


Horowitz were 


Thomson, °58; and 


New Alumni Director 

Has New Responsibilities 

Realignment of administrative responsi- 
bilities at the start of the new academic 
year has resulted in new staff leadership 
for the Alumni Association and a new 
definition of the role of executive 
director. 

On Oct. 1, John H. Purves, °42, will 
become executive director of the Asso- 
ciation and director of extended educa- 
tion. He succeeds Edward S. Tobias, 
°52, who has joined the Development 
Office staff as director of the Annual 
Fund, a newly-created position. Tobias 
has been executive director since 1962 
and has also been serving the College as 
assistant to the president for alumni 
affairs. 

In his new position, Tobias will con- 
tinue reorganizing Oberlin’s annual giv- 
ing program, a responsibility he assumed 
last September. He will be developing 
and implementing fund-raising tech- 
niques for current support, among them 
a regional organization, a class agent 
system, and a parent program. Long- 
range goals of the Oberlin Annual Fund 
are $500,000 yearly in unrestricted sup- 
port for current expenses and an in- 
crease to at least 35 percent in alumni 
participation. 

Purves resigned June 30 as vice presi- 
dent for development at Bluffton Col- 
lege, a position he had held since 1969. 
He currently is on a three-month trip to 
Africa where he is studying and observ- 
ing programs of adult education in seven 
eastern and southern countries. He also 
is exploring possibilities of arranging 
sessions in Africa for Oberlin under- 
graduates. 


Tobias 
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As director of extended education, 
Purves will be developing additional op- 
portunities for students to study and/or 
work off campus. He will also help the 
College to provide additional continuing 


education opportunities for alumni and. 


to involve alumni in volunteer academic 
service to Oberlin. These aspects of the 
position have been described as “a kind 
of roving academic deanship.” 

Prior to joining the Oberlin staff, 
Tobias had been with the chemical divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in 
Barberton for ten years and was the 
firm’s director of training from 1955 to 
1962. He is a member of the Oberlin 
Board of Education and of the North- 
east Ohio and the Ohio Football Offi- 
cials’ associations. He and his wife, the 
former Geraldine Youngblood, ’52, have 
four children. 

Purves has been with Bluffton Col- 
lege since 1958. He served successively 
as director of admissions, assistant to 
the president, associate director of de- 
velopment and then vice president. On 
loan from Bluffton in 1967-68, he 
worked in black Head Start programs in 
Mississippi. 

He holds two Oberlin degrees, a bach- 
elor of music education and a master of 
arts in philosophy of religion. While 
completing his M.A. (1964-65), he 
served as acting dean of men for three 
months. He is a native of Lynbrook, 


N. Y., and is married to the former 
Christine H. Habegger, 40, of Berne, 
Ind. The Purveses have three daughters. 
During the 1971-72 school year Mrs. 
Purves will be commuting to Bluffton 
College, where she is a music instructor. 

In other appointments, William G. 


Purves 


Davis has been named associate provost, 
Dayton E. Livingston is newly-appointed 
director of finance and business opera- 
tions, David C. Montgomery was named 
registrar and assistant provost, and Syl- 
van Suskin has become associate dean 
of the Conservatory and assistant pro- 
fessor of the history and literature of 
music. 

Davis, who came to Oberlin in 1968 
as assistant dean of students, will be the 
College’s first full-time associate pro- 
vost. He will share the duties of the 
office of provost, work with faculty 
members seeking foundation and gov- 
ernment support for non-science proj- 
ects, and undertake special assignments. 

Livingston has been associate business 
manager and a staff member since 1962. 
His office is newly-created and will in- 
clude supervision of the controller’s and 
treasurer’s offices, investment, purchas- 
ing, construction, building and grounds, 
and some aspects of budgeting. 

Suskin joined the faculty last year as 
instructor in the history and literature 
of music. He succeeds William A. 
Richardson, °52, associate dean since 
July 1965 and a staff member since 
1957. 

Montgomery has been assistant pro- 
fessor of physics since 1966 and he 
succeeds Charles D. Wantman, ’63, as 
registrar. In his part-time duties as as- 
sistant provost he will work with faculty 
members seeking outside funding of sci- 
ence projects and administer science 
grants. Wantman, a staff member since 
1966, will complete work toward his 
M.A, at Oberlin. 


New MusEd Program 


A totally new music education program 
will be introduced in the Conservatory 
this fall. Its main features, flexibility 
and individuality, will be achieved by 
reducing required courses to a minimum 
and letting students shape their own 
programs through a wide elective 
choice. 

It will take effect in 1971-72 for mu- 
sic education students entering as fresh- 
men and for those already enrolled. 
Some 75 students will be affected. 

The minimum number of courses re- 
quired for majors in the department 
will be 15 or 16, depending on whether 
the student is taking the vocal or the 
instrumental emphasis. The previous 
requirement has been 41 and 39. Stu- 
dents will be able to choose as elective 
courses in applied study, theory, music 
history, music education, ensemble, and 
liberal arts that had previously been re- 
quired. They may concentrate in a 
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single area or several areas or select a 
broad exploratory experience. 

The new program will make possible 
interdisciplinary majors and a semester 
of study or other educational experience 
off-campus. State teacher certification 
requirements would be met through 
electives. 

A committee of the music education 
staff and three students developed the 
new program from a proposal drafted 
by the department chairman, Wesley E. 
Smith. The Conservatory faculty ap- 
proved the program in March. 


New Trustee 

Philip M. Klutznick of Chicago, an in- 
novator in large-scale community de- 
velopment and a former U. S. ambassa- 
dor, has been elected to the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees. 

He fills the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Robert F. Bryan, whose 
term extends to January 1972. Klutz- 
nick is chairman of the board of Urban 
Investment and Development Co. of 
Chicago. The firm is one of the Jargest 
and most diversified developers in the 
country, and a subsidiary of Aetna Life 
and Casualty, Hartford, Conn. His most 
widely recognized business accomplish- 
ments include the devolopment of Park 
Forest and three major shopping centers 
in the Chicago area. 

Five American presidents have ap- 
pointed Klutznick to special assignments 


Klutznick 
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in the U. S. and abroad. He was com- 
missioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, and representative of the 
U. S. to the Economics and Social 
Council of the United Nations, with the 
rank of ambassador, under President 
Kennedy. He has also served on dele- 
gations to the U.N. General Assembly 
and on assignments involving interna- 
tional relations and economic develop- 
ment, by appointment of Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson. 

In addition to serving as UIDC’s 
chairman of the board, Klutznick is 
chairman of the board of the American 
Bank and Trust Co., New York, and 
of Swiss-Israel Trade Bank; president 
of Oak Brook Utility Company, a 
member of the board of Mortgage 
Guarantee Insurance Co., University 
Patents Inc., and CIC Leasing. 

Klutznick was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1907, and studied at the uni- 
versities of Kansas and Nebraska. He 
received an LL.D. from Creighton Uni- 
versity in 1930 and was admitted to the 
bar in that year. He is a member of the 
board of governors and the board of 
directors of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the U.N., a trustee and vice 
chairman of the Council on Religion 
and International Affairs, and a board 
member of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. 

From 1949 to 1960, he was vice 
president of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. In 1953-59 he was inter- 
national president of B’nai B’rith and is 
now honorary international president. 

He and his wife live in Chicago. They 
have five grown children and eight 
grandchildren. 


New Librarian 

Herbert F. Johnson, librarian of Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed librarian of Oberlin Col- 
lege and professor of library science 
effective Aug. 16. 

He will succeed Miss Eileen Thorn- 
ton, college and public librarian since 
1956, whose resignation will be effective 
late in August. 

Johnson has been librarian at Ham- 
line since 1964 and had a major role in 
planning its new library, which will 
open this fall. He has been a visiting 
lecturer at the University of Minnesota 
Library School for six years. 

Since 1967 Johnson has been the 
principal investigator for three National 
Science Foundation-sponsored projects 
in information systems management and 
development, and for a project under 


3-M Company sponsorship. He pre- 
viously was assistant business librarian 
at Columbia University (1961-64) and 
a librarian with the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Washington, D. C. (1959-61). 

He has given papers and written 
articles for library journals on such sub- 
jects as “The Library in a total campus 
system,” “User-based information sup- 
port,” and “Information systems man- 
agement in the small liberal arts col- 
lege.” 

Johnson was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
Aug. 1, 1934. He holds two degrees 
from the University of Minnesota, a 
B.A. with a major in political science 
and minors in military science and 
Chinese; and an M.A. in library science. 
He is a charter member of the board 
of Cooperating Libraries in Consortium 
Inc., a group of seven private college 
libraries in the Twin Cities; and a mem- 
ber of the library advisory committee 
of the Minnesota Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Committee. He was library 
consultant for Hope College in 1969. 

A member of the American Society 
of Information Scientists, Johnson is 
chairman this year of the Minnesota 
chapter. He was the chapter’s vice chair- 
man in 1970. He also is a member of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Johnson and his wife, Delores, have 
three children. 


Johnson 


Summer Art Exhibitions 

Allen Art Museum is exhibiting prac- 
tically its entire collection of paintings 
this summer. The old masters’ galleries 
have been thoroughly reorganized, with 
30 paintings from storage added to those 
on permanent view. 

Rearrangement of the modern gal- 
leries were completed by June 25. 
More than 50 paintings by 19th and 
20th-century European and American 
masters were taken from storage and 
will be on view until late August. 

Mrs. Athena Tacha Spear, ’61 A.M., 
curator of modern art, says the exhibi- 
tion will allow the Oberlin community 
and summer visitors a view of the mu- 
seum’s painting collection in as nearly 
complete a form as possible. “It will 
be a different disposition, a fresh ap- 
proach, and it will utilize our display 
Space to its fullest potential,” she said. 

Some of the medieval tapestries and 
baroque paintings are being shown high- 
er up as they were hung in their own 
times. 


Student Art in the Community 

Over the years, the Allen Art Museum 
has gathered a collection of student art 
done in classes at Oberlin. This summer 


these works came out of storage and 
Richard E. Spear, acting director of the 
museum, made them available to the 
College community. 

Last June he made the works avail- 
able for selection on a first-come-first- 
served basis in the auditorium of the 
Art Building. Faculty members and 
staff were invited to “sign up for any- 
thing you wish to take.” 

The number of pictures per person 
was limited to four and it was under- 
stood that the pictures would be hung in 
offices, homes or College buildings. It 
was also understood that the works 
would be returned if a borrower were 
to leave Oberlin. 

A notice to “all faculty and staff” 
which Spear sent through College Mail 
was all the “advertising” needed. Within 
hours after the student works were put 
on display, the auditorium was empty. 


“Stechow Print Cabinet” 

Wolfgang Stechow, 67h, emeritus pro- 
fessor of art, was the recipient of a 
surprise 75th birthday gift June 5 when 
plans were announced to dedicate a 
print study room in his honor as “The 
Wolfgang Stechow Print Cabinet” when 
Allen Art Museum is remodeled. 


Acting museum director Spear lists a student painting for display by faculty. 
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Funds for the gift have been con- 
tributed by some 160 former students, 
scholars, colleagues, dealers, museum 
directors and friends from around the 
world. 

Richard E. Spear, acting director of 
the museum, organized the campaign 
which resulted in the full funding of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Stechow also received 
a booklet containing the names of the 
donors and a scrapbook with excerpts 
of letters sent to Mr. Spear reflecting 
the enthusiasm generated by the idea of 
such a gift. 

Prof. Stechow has been Kress Profes- 
sor at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington this past year and will be 
at Yale University for the 1971-72 fall 
term. He will then return to Oberlin 
to teach his course on the history of 
graphics and a seminar on drawings at 
Case Western Reserve. 

Stechow delivered the inaugural lec- 
ture May 21 at the opening of the exhi- 
bition of works by Albrecht Durer in 
the Germanische National-museum at 
Nuremberg, Germany, the artist’s home 
town. 

The lecture, entitled “Alberti Dureri 
Praecepti,’ was given in the German 
language on the 500th anniversary of 
Durer’s birth. 

Attending the opening were Dr. Gus- 
tav Heinemann, president of the Federal 
Republic of Germany; the head of the 
Bavarian government, the Lord Mayor 
of Nuremberg, other dignitaries and 
many scholars. Mrs. Stechow accom- 
panied her husband to Germany. 

Fifty years earlier, for his Ph.D. at 
the University of Gottingen, Stechow 
had written his dissertation on Durer. 
He last visited the artist’s hometown in 
1928. 


Kyrenia Project Supported 

A $24,197 grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to Ob- 
erlin College will continue support for 
the conservation and reconstruction of 
the Kyrenia Ship, the oldest sea-going 
vessel yet raised from the bottom of the 
sea. 

The project became eligible for the 
grant by receiving gifts from the Cyprus 
Mines Corp. and The Cook Foundation. 
Michael L. Katzev, director of the Ky- 
renia Ship Excavation, is a member of 
the Oberlin College art department. 

The one-year grant will also be used 
for the salaries of two full-time workers 
in Kyrenia, as well as those of research 
assistants for a shorter period. 
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Artist Recitals 

The 93rd season of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Artist Recital Series will include 
six concerts, all to be held in Finney 
Chapel. 

The opening concert will be given by 
Janet Baker, British mezzo-soprano, 
Friday, Oct. 8, followed by The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Istvan Kertesz con- 
ductor, Tuesday, Oct. 19, and the Con- 
centus Musicus, Tuesday, Nov. 9. 

The Guarneri String Quartet is sched- 
uled for Friday, Feb. 11; Andre Watts, 
24-year-old pianist, Friday, March 10: 
and The Cleveland Orchestra, Louis 
Lane conductor, Tuesday, April 25. 

Kertesz and Watts and Miss Baker 
will be making their first Oberlin ap- 
pearances; the Cleveland Orchestra its 
166th and 167th. The Concentus Musi- 
cus performed here in 1968-69 and the 
Guarneri String Quartet in 1967-68. 


Performance Institute 

Music teachers from 36 states and Can- 
ada were at the Conservatory from July 
5 to Aug. 1 to participate in the 1971 
Teachers Performance Institute (TPI). 
Herbert H. Henke, °53, associate pro- 
fessor of music education, was co- 
ordinator. 

During the four weeks, the 183 teach- 
ers immersed themselves in the study 
and rehearsal of music, leading up to 
weekly public concerts. This summer’s 
group included 86 instrumental and 96 
choral teachers. Forty-three teachers 
had attended the Oberlin TPI at least 
once before. Four had attended three 
times before. 

Conductors of the large ensembles 
were Michael Charry, ’52, assistant con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; and 
Miss Harriet Simons, associate professor 
of choral conducting. 

Visiting composers whose works were 
featured were in residence the week 
prior to the performance of their music. 
They were Arthur Berger, professor of 


From left: Elaine Spiegelberg, SY: 
Mathilda Herman, ’36; Priscilla Chave, 
'44; Morris Atwood, 67; Nathaniel 
Kahn, ’58; and Ronald Muth. 
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music at Brandeis University, whose 
music was featured July 17; Olly Wilson, 
former assistant professor of music the- 
ory in the Conservatory, July 24; and 
Earle Brown, American avant-garde 
composer of New York City, July 31. 
Permanent members of the Conserva- 
tory faculty completed the staff. 

This was the fifth year the TPI pro- 
gram was supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Participating teachers re- 
ceived tuition, room and board, and 
could earn four semester hours of credit. 


Music, Books Given 


The Conservatory Library has received 
two gifts of harp music and piano litera- 
ture. 

Lucy Lewis, professor of harp, has 
given the library some 30 music books, 
88 miniature scores, and 48 LP records 
featuring the harp. She retired this 
year after serving on the faculty since 
1937. 

Mrs. Werner Freitag, 46, of New 
York City made a gift of some 50 music 
books and about 300 volumes of piano 
music from the library of her parents. 
Her father, the late Axel Skjerne, emer- 
itus professor of pianoforte, taught in 
the Conservatory from 1927-1956. 


MusEd Workshop 

Seven music teachers from four states 
took part in a two-week music educa- 
tion workshop at the Conservatory June 
21-July 2. 

Associate Professor Herbert H. Hen- 
ke, °53, newly-appointed chairman of 
the music education department, was 
workshop director. The program was 
individually tailored for each participant 
and enrollees did independent study and 
research on topics of their choice. They 
participated in a seminar on current 
issues in music education and in a video- 
taped micro-teaching laboratory in 
which special teaching problems were 
analyzed and discussed. 

Participants were Nathaniel Kahn, 
*°58, of College Park, Md., Mrs. Grant 
Chave (Priscilla Shaw, °44) of Birming- 
ham, Mich.; Morris Atwood, ’67, of 
Wellington; Mathilda Herman, °36, of 
Cuyahoga Falls; Ronald H. Muth, of 
Strongsville, Ohio; John C. Waggoner 
Jr., of East Cleveland; and Mrs. Elaine 
A. Spiegelberg, 59, San Angelo, Texas. 

Mrs. Chave and Miss Herman are 
string teachers and had special sessions 
with Asst. Prof. Arthur D. Montzka. 
The others are in choral and/or general 
music teaching. Waggoner also was a 
participant in the July 4-August 1 
Teachers Performance Institute. 


Photo by Arthur D. Montzka 
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Math on Video Tape 
Preferred by Students 


After more than 18 months’ work plan- 
ning and producing a mathematics 
course on video tape, mathematicians 
Ben Noble and George H. Andrews, ’54, 
have been putting the final touches to 
the project. 

The result of their collaboration— 
Noble as lecturer, Andrews as project 
director and coordinator—is a complete 
course “package” in elementary numeri- 
cal analysis, a course much in demand 
today because it is basic to computer 
applications of mathematics. Computer 
science has grown more rapidly than the 
supply of teachers, and the video taped 
series was designed to help meet that 
shortage on many campuses. 

The Oberlin project was supported by 
a National Science Foundation grant of 
$43,329. The instructional “package” 
is aimed at college sophomores and in- 
cludes 32 video taped lectures, exercises 
based on each tape, notes to go along 
with each lecture, and suggested com- 
puter programming exercises. 

During the next two years, the Ober- 
lin mathematics department will make 
the course and materials available at cost 
to other colleges. 

Oberlin’s own courses in numerical 
analysis were actually intreduced while 
the project was in progress last spring. 
Noble came to Oberlin during the Win- 
ter Term as a visiting professor and 
prepared the 32 lectures. These were 
put on tape at the rate of about two a 
week and used in class about two weeks 
later. 

Video taping was done in the Col- 
lege’s closed-circuit television facilities 
and supervised by Howard White, direc- 
tor of audio visual services. Students 
served as cameramen. Those taking the 
two courses made suggestions as the 
project went along, and the audio visual 
staff provided technical assistance. 

Many of the students enrolled last 
semester preferred the taped lecture to 
live delivery because, they said, the ma- 
terial was better organized and more 
could be covered in a session. Although 
numerical analysis is basically a mathe- 
matics course, it requires substantial 
student use of the computer—an inter- 
action between theory and practice that 
students also liked. 

Nearly all of the students observed 
that teacher contact is a must, however. 
For this reason, the Oberlin course this 
fall will build in student-teacher contact. 
There will be three locations on campus 
where students can view the video taped 
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lectures independently and at their own 
pace. At least once a week, they will 
meet with Andrews to discuss the lec- 
tures and homework assignments, and 
take up questions that arise. 

According to Andrews, the instruc- 
tional package provides a change of 
pace in mathematics instruction and 
frees a teacher for more class discus- 
sion. More significantly, he said, it can 
help a less experienced teacher organize 
his course and therefore be a learning 
experience for him as well. 

Two Wisconsin campuses have al- 
ready made use of the taped series— 
Lawrence University in Appleton, dur- 
ing its spring quarter this year; and the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
this summer. Oberlin, Lawrence and 
West Point will all offer the series dur- 
ing 1971-72. 

Andrews, a faculty member since 
1962, studied numerical analysis at the 
Mathematics Research Center in Mad- 
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ison, Wis. in 1968-69 under an NSF 
Science Faculty Fellowship. Before 
joining the Oberlin faculty he was a 
teaching fellow at the University of 
Michigan, where he earned the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees and held NSF and 
Actuarial fellowships. 

Noble is professor of mathematics 
and computer sciences and a permanent 
member of the Mathematics Research 
Center at the University of Wisconsin. 
His visiting professorship at Oberlin was 
supported by a grant under the NSF 
College Science Improvement Program 
(COSIP), supplemented by College 
funds. Mr. Noble has an international 
reputation in his field and had previous- 
ly made a set of 40 audio tapes for use 
with his text, “Applied Linear Algebra.” 
Earlier this summer he was a senior lec- 
turer for an NSF-sponsored conference 
in applied mathematics, held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri—Rolla for college 
teachers. 


Andrews alerts Noble to the time remaining in a video taped lecture. 
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H. H. Powers Grants 


Three Oberlin professors have received 
H.H. Powers Travel grants totaling 
$3,691. Recipients are David Segal, 
assistant professor of economics, who 
used his grant during the 1971 Winter 
Term; William I. Jones, acting assistant 
professor of government, who will use 
his in 1971-72; and John W. Kurtz, 
professor of German, who is using his 
this summer. 

Segal spent four weeks at sites in 
Israel and in Switzerland making com- 
parisons of urban land-use planning 
where new towns have developed and 
studying the role which economics plays 
in site-planning for new towns. 

Jones departed this summer for 15 
months of travel to study the social 
and economic impact of the adoption 
of new, “miracle” grain varieties in a 
number of less-developed countries. He 
plans to concentrate his research on 
wheat in Mexico, maize in Kenya, and 
on rice in the Philippines. His research 
will be supported by an International 
Affairs Fellowship from the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

Kurtz was on leave last semester 
in California to work on his manu- 
script on the life of John Frederic Ober- 
lin. He will finish his research this 
summer in archives and in consultations 
with scholars in London, Scotland, 
Strasbourg, and Freiburg and Darms- 
tadt, Germany. 

The travel awards carry the name of 
the Hull professor of French at Ober- 
lin, 1888-1892, and perpetuate the 
work of the Bureau of University Trav- 
el which he founded. 


$61,175 from Ohio Corporations 


Oberlin College has received $61,175.89 
as its share of business contributions 
through the Ohio Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges for the fiscal year 
which ended May 31. The contribu- 
tion brings to $975,505 the total Ob- 
erlin has received through the Ohio 
foundation since becoming a member. 

Each year OFIC gifts are added to 
the college’s general operating funds 
and help support a variety of educa- 
tional programs. 

Gifts through OFIC this year reached 
a total of $1,633,341 from 1836 busi- 
ness contributions and were distributed 
to 35 accredited colleges in the state. 
Since the foundation was started in 
1951, a total of $21,495,171 in gifts 
have been distributed. 
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Enters National Competition 


Timothy E. Albrecht, ’72, of Milwaukee 
won the American Guild of Organists’ 
regional competition in Canton, Ohio, 
June 13. He received a $100 prize and 
became eligible to enter the national 
competition in Dallas in the summer 
or 1972, 

For his winning performance, AI- 
brecht played the Dorian Fugue by 
Bach; “Melisma,” by William Albright; 
and “Toccata” from Symphony V of 
Vidor. He is a pupil of Haskell Thom- 
son. In March, Albrecht took first prize 
in the organ competition sponsored by 
the Cleveland chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. He is a double de- 
gree candidate, majoring in German in 
the College of Arts and Sciences and in 
organ in the Conservatory. He received 
the Pi Kappa Lambda certificate of 
honor as a sophomore and holds a Pi 
Kappa Lambda Scholarship. 


Faculty Notes 


Richard C. Schoonmaker, professor of 
chemistry and chairman of the depart- 
ment, has received a research grant-in- 
aid of $11,867 from the Petroleum Re- 
search Fund of the American Chemical 
Society. The grant covers a two-year 
period and will support Schoonmaker’s 
continuing research on “The Mechan- 
ism of Condensation. Direct Measure- 
ment of Condensation Co-efficients for 
Molecular Beams of Sodium Chloride 
on Oriental Single Crystals of NaC1.” 
The grant will provide stipends for stu- 
dent assistants in the summers of 1972 
and 1973. 

Schoonmaker earlier received a grant- 
in-aid from Oberlin College which is 
supporting technical assistance this sum- 
mer by Vincent Lo of Taiwan, who re- 
ceived his master’s degree in chemistry 
from Oberlin in May. Also working on 
the project this summer is David Spie- 
gel, sophomore from Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation’s Undergraduate 
Research Participation program. 


* * * 


John R. Spencer, professor of art and 
director of Allen Art Museum, is 
author, in part, of an article on Renais- 
sance art and architecture in the 1971 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Warren Taylor, emeritus professor of 
English, has been made director of the 
interdisciplinary course, The Twentieth 
Century, required of all freshmen at Hi- 
ram College. He holds an appointment 
as Distinguished Professor of Humani- 
ties at Hiram. 

His review of Charles Reich’s “The 
Greening of America” appeared in the 
spring issue, 1971, of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bul- 


letin. 
* ok o* 


Richard L. Wertis, assistant professor 
of classics, and his wife, Sandra, both 
have grants for work in classics. He has 
accepted a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
1971-72 and was awarded a Fellowship 
for Younger Humanists from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 
Mrs. Wertis received a Summer Stipend 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

Wertis will complete an edition with 
introduction and commentary of 
Seneca’s “Troades” and Mrs. Wertis will 
continue her work on the commentary 
of Bartolinus de Benincasa de Canulo 
on the “Rhetorica ad Herennium.” They 
will spend 1971-72 in Europe. Mrs. 
Wertis teaches Latin at Oberlin High 
School. 

* * * 

Faculty promotions, effective July 1: 

To full professor: Walter Aschaffen- 
berg, °51, and Richard Hoffmann, music 
theory and composition; Miss Inda S. 
Howland, eurythmics and music theory; 
Wilbur A. Price, *49, pianoforte; James 
L. Powell, geology. 

To associate professor: Randolph 
Coleman, music theory and composi- 
tion; Miles Mauney, °47, pianoforte; 
William R. Skinner, geology; W. Dean 
Wolfe, communication. 

To assistant professor: Koste A. Bel- 
cheff, music education; Robert S. 
Moore, music theory; Sylvan Suskin, 
history and literature of music. 

* * * 


New department chairmen: Joseph 
Palmieri, physics, four years beginning 
in 1972-73; Viktoria Skrupskelis, ro- 
mance languages, three years. Powell 
was reappointed geology chairman for 
three years. David L. Anderson will 
continue as physics chairman for 1971- 
Tei 

Norman S. Care, philosophy; Paul A. 
Dawson, government, and Kiyoshi Ik- 
eda, sociology and anthropology, will 
be acting department chairmen for the 
second semester of 1971-72; Julian L. 
Smith, physical education, for the aca- 
demic year, 1971-72. 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, ‘71 


n the surface, at least, the ath- 
() letic scene at Oberlin is a very 

difficult one to understand. The 
absence of athletic scholarships keeps 
the quality of the teams down to a level 
that seems only a small notch above 
big-time high school competition and 
most of the more visible signs of school 
“spirit” are shunned (i.e. pep rallies, 
bands, homecoming festivities). 

At the same time, however, a sizeable 
hard core of coaches, administrators, 
faculty, athletes and students are re- 
markably involved with the athletic 
teams. The Obie basketball fans of the 
last few years have become legend, and 
the same type of support has been given 
many of the other teams as well. 

Most outsiders (and even many in- 
siders) are hard pressed to explain this 
phenomenon, but that is probably be- 
cause most outsiders don’t know Vic 
Guerrieri. 

Vic is not the only outstanding ath- 
lete at Oberlin, nor is he the only 
outstanding student, but to know and 
understand him is to understand why 
people at Oberlin still care about sports. 

Guerrieri is no stranger to local fans. 
He was born and grew up in Lorain 
where his father is employed at US. 
Steel. During his high school career at 
Admiral King H.S., he was a varsity 
star for two years and All-Buckeye Con- 
ference (a league which is probably as 
tough as any high school conference in 
the nation) his senior year. 

He could very easily have followed 
in the footsteps of his former teammate 
Jim (Bubbles) Harris who went from 
Admiral King to the U. of Indiana and 
has just been drafted by Cleveland of 
the NBA. Two Big Ten schools (Purdue 
and Ohio State) were definitely inter- 
ested in Vic, but he had other things on 
his mind besides basketball. 

In addition to being the best basket- 
ball player in his high school, Vic also 
just happened to rank at the top of his 
class with a near-perfect 4.0 grade point 
average (he received only one “B” dur- 
ing his whole high school career). 

Since he didn’t have to rely solely 
upon athletic ability to get into college, 
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Vic also applied to Oberlin where he 
was accepted as the Class of 1910's 
Vradenburg Scholar. That was in the 
spring of 1968 and now everybody 
seems to be quite satisfied with the 
course that events have taken. 

Oberlin certainly can’t complain 
about having its first player ever to be 
named to the All-Ohio Conference bas- 
ketball first team, the All-District 4 
NCAA second team, and the Academic 
All-American Team. The relationship 
has been happily reciprocal, and Vic 
doesn’t seem to be complaining about 
his choice of schools. 

“I think I’m just as happy here as I 
would be anywhere else,” he commented 
recently. “A lot of people say that 
Oberlin kids don’t care about sports and 
that I might be more of a campus hero 
at some other places, but I don’t think 
that’s true. The people here care about 
sports a lot—it’s just hard to see at first. 
But now that I’ve been here three years 
and have gotten to know the people, 
I’m sure of it.” 

Since Vic has been playing for Ober- 
lin, a sizeable contingent of Lorain fans 
has attended all the Obie home games 
and many of the away contests. In- 
cluded in the group are Vic’s parents, 
relatives, friends, and former teachers 
and coaches who are still very much in- 
terested in his accomplishments. 

Vic’s support does not just come 
from his hometown, however. Former 
Review editor Toby McIntosh, ’71, 
commented during the season, “I’m not 
that much of a fan and our team isn’t 
really that good, but I would go out to 
the field house every night just to watch 
Guerrieri play—it’s just beautiful to 
watch.” 

Ability like Vic’s (both on the basket- 
ball court and in the classroom) doesn’t 
come overnight, and a lot of people at 
Oberlin, even those who don’t know a 
lot about sports, will turn out to support 
enthusiastically a player whose perform- 
ance reflects the kind of dedication that 
Vic seems to eminate. 

Moreover, in Vic Guerrieri, Oberlin 
basketball coach Julian Smith has found 
the combination that every coach 
dreams of—a local boy who plays like 
an All-American, both on the court and 
in the classroom. 


Performance reflects a kind of 
dedication that is beautiful to watch. 
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Fred Minnear, ’70, who tried out with 
the Washington Redskins as a free-agent 
in the summer of 1970 (FRoM ONE 
WoRLD TO ANOTHER, December 1970), 
is on the ’Skins roster again this summer. 


* * * 


For the third consecutive year, Dan 
Duffey, °71, was named to the first team 
All-Midwest college ice hockey team. 

Although hockey is Duffey’s favorite 
sport, he is by no means a one-sport 
man. With the completion of the spring 
season, Duffey earned his 12th varsity 
letter at Oberlin, making him the first 
player to accomplish this feat in recent 
history. He has been the starting quar- 
terback for the football team since the 
third game of his freshman year and he 
has also been a four-year standout on 
the baseball team as an infielder. 

In his senior year, Dan was co-captain 
of the football team with George Gulgas 
of Youngstown, captain of the ice hock- 
ey team and co-captain of the baseball 
team with Denny Nordquest of Ashta- 
bula. Duffey was named second team 
shortstop on the All-Ohio Conference 
team and Chris White, ’°74, of McDon- 
ald, Ohio, was named third baseman. 


* * * 


Last April, in a discussion of outstand- 
ing efforts by individual athletes during 
the winter sports season, we described 
the wrestling career of Dan Clemens, 
°71, and correctly totalled his 49 wins, 
9 losses and one tie. However, the photo 
we identified as Dan’s was really a 
photo of Jon Lepiarz, *73. 


The Real Dan Clemens 
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LETTERS 


Learning and Labor? 


Commencements and Homecoming always 
give me the urge to deliver myself of 
deep insights which are bound to solve 
all the problems of Alma Mater by, some- 
how, preserving the concepts which made 
her dear to me. Until now, I have suc- 
ceeded in inhibiting these urges but, just 
having come home from my 45th, my 
restraints are down and I must expound. 

I am always grateful for the programs 
which invite alumni into participation; 
this was especially true this year in regard 
to the question of the future of Oberlin 
as a private, independent college. I 
thought the panel was excellent and their 
discussion of the issues was worthy of 
them and not patronizing of us. 

Oberlin has no future unless the goals 
and ideals of American society have a 
future. And they don’t, unless colleges 
such as Oberlin rededicate themselves 
to the kind of education that may, just 
might, enable its graduates to preserve 
these goals and ideals. The campus 
malaise, cop-outs, rebellion, cynicism 
which so frighten parents, administrators, 
politicians, and others is, basically, a sign 
of the health and vitality of our students 
and their belief in the possible dignity of 
man. They generally think, rightly, that 
higher education is fiddling while Rome 
burns. 

The kind of education that might save 
our society and culture could be given 
in a college which dedicated its whole 
program to the problems of survival of 
the human race for this is the problem. 
This kind of program would involve the 
sciences, arts and humanities and students 
could concentrate on those subjects which 
are most relevant to their rational and 
possible goals. The program would in- 
volve four years, full time, with the third 
year spent in a job. The grading system 
would be dropped but each quarter there 
should be an evaluation of students and 
faculty, by students and faculty, so that 
those judged to be contributing too little 
could be dropped. This program could 
make more efficient use of buildings and 
grounds which are now partially wasted 
in the summer. 

I think Oberlin can no longer depend 
upon getting enough of the kind of stu- 
dents from families that will pay the 
cost of the current kind of Oberlin edu- 
cation. To survive, I think Oberlin should 
acknowledge the original motto, “Learn- 
ing and Labor.” Berea still follows Ober- 
lin’s original example and does rather 
well at it. I’d like to see a system of 
student industries and services developed 
in which every student had 18 to 20 hours 
weekly productive employment which 
could cover at least half his or her costs. 

KARL F. HEISER, ’26 


Glendale, Ohio 


The Elderly 


The only thing we do is die. That is the 
only news of old alumni. And some of 
our classmates haven’t even done that! 

But they can get attention anyway. 
Individually they can protest — not WITH 
the young but BECAUSE of the young. 
Starting with hair, dress, manners, at- 
titudes and ideas, these old thoroughbreds 
can find everything wrong with anything. 

And there are still some others who can 
say honestly, “Oh, I don’t get upset. It’s 
the way they WANT to look and act, so 
why should we object? It’s just different.” 
These gracious people keep out of trouble 
by saying nothing critical about anything. 

There are too few older people who can 
say to youth: “Your ideas are right and 
fair. You describe the kind of a world 
one could dream of. Even though we feel 
these ideas are premature, we should be 
working at them.” 

Why not talk together? Why bang the 
door shut? Why antagonize youth simply 
because they antagonize us with new 
ideas and demands? 

Oberlin’s Commencement offered a good 
example of eager idealism, a courageous 
statement of the kind of life all people 
should have. Shades of Henry Churchill 
King! His emphasis was not “the good 
life’ per se, but upon our concern for 
other people. 

The students did not disrupt the con- 
ventional ways of doing things. They 
criticized rigid attitudes toward any 
changes. Mr. Griswold, speaking for the 
Establishment in government and_ uni- 
versities, “kept his cool” and dignity— 
and dismissed their clamor with a fatherly 
pat on the head, and advised them to 
“try to see both sides of a problem.” He 
did not suggest that perhaps their ideas 
had some merit and that perhaps the 
Establishment should “see both sides of 
a problem,” too. 

My “pitch” is that we seem unwilling 
to discuss new approaches to colossal 
problems. I am not saying that all should 
agree on everything, but why must we 
always have hostility? 

If justice is not equitable, why don’t 
WE scream out against injustice? 

I have seen high officials in our cities 
refuse to talk with, or to see the people 
who feel that they do not get their rights. 
How can we tell youth that this is the way 
it should be? 

Is there anything foolish about having 
a kindly attitude toward those who present 
us with problems? Perhaps the elderly are 
the immature after all. At least we appear 
to be self-interested, egotistical bigots who 
can’t even discuss the changes that could 
bring peace, justice and happiness to 
everybody. Are we afraid of an honest 
discussion? 

LUCILE BROWN KETCHAM, °13 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Evaluation 

My husband and I attended my 35th re- 
union. We had a wonderful time; had 
our minds stretched, our horizons ex- 
panded; met old friends and talked to new 
ones—did you ever notice how just hav- 
ing gone to Oberlin establishes instant 
friendships? 

Naturally I found many external 
changes. I’m used to young people, and 
to new ideas, for my avocation as part- 
time church librarian brings me into con- 
stant contact with both. I think the new 
ideas and the young people should be 
heard. Conversely, I think the new ideas 
should be carefully balanced against the 
wisdom of the ages; and that the young 
people should be willing to listen, without 
animosity, to what the “square” generation 
has to say! 

We attended the Baccalaureate Vespers. 
The acoustics at Finney under certain 
conditions leave much to be desired. Also, 
those of us who have celebrated more 
than their 30th reunion tend to be deaf 
to certain tones. 

The highly experimental (to us at 
least!) service was extremely interesting. 
However, under the hearing conditions 
I have mentioned, we found it very dif- 
ficult to follow the action. 

In the future, when such innovations are 
made as replacing a traditional church 
celebration with a hard-to-hear morality 
play, would it be possible to make copies 
of the script available to the parents and 
members of the alumni present? After 
all, people take librettos to operas in 
order to understand them more fully. It 
would be up to the individual whether or 
not he wished to buy a copy of the play 
if he did not, he would have only himself 
to blame for the gaps in his comprehen- 
sion of the foreign language of youth. 

I applaud the splendid young people 
I met at Asia House (some in the middle 
of the night!). I found a co-ed dormitory 
quite different from “Life’s” article— 
only I fast learned I was more comfort- 
able out of my room late at night in a 
“eranny” dress (yes, I have one!) than 
in a conventional bathrobe. 

Oberlin is still as intellectually stimu- 
lating as it ever was. As a descendant 
of Emily Fairfield, first woman in the 
country to receive an M.A. (Oberlin, 
1847), I believe today’s young people 
would find themselves interested in any 
period of Oberlin’s history, were they to 
be suddenly transported there. The cul- 
tural shock (having to substitute long 
words for the current four-letter ones) 
would be terrific, but I’m sure they would 
be able to surmount that if they needed 
to. They could also survive the limited 
access to the opposite sex—people always 
found ways to circumvent rules! It seems 
to me that young people are no more 
sexually immoral than they were in my 
college days. They are just more honest 
about it. 

Thank you for a wonderful reunion, 
Oberlin past and present. 

MARGARET FAIRFIELD ASHENDEN, 736 


Winchester, Mass. 
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Betting on Loyalty 
It was most interesting during Commence- 
ment Weekend to note the changes at 
Oberlin and quite an experience to see 
so many old classmates after 50 years. 
I had the privilege of talking to a number 
of students quite casually on campus. In 
spite of the changes in dress, grooming, 
and attitudes, I found them quite charm- 
ing and stimulating. I'll accept the change 
in such mundane attributes as graciously 
as I can so long as the fundamental spirit 
of and loyalty to Oberlin remains, and 
that I'm willing to bet on. 

GERTRUDE SYME YOUNGFELT, ’21 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Freedom Has Obligations 

For the Class of 1971, Commencement 
may have seemed the end of their educa- 
tion. Sixty-five years from now they 
will have learned it is really only the 
beginning, the real “commencement.” To 
me, in 1906, Commencement, with its 
dignity and solemnity was a part of my 
education. The processional this year, 
with many of the faculty absent, the 
class without caps and gowns and no one 
even trying to keep step with any one else, 
was a dismal procedure. To each of 
these brilliant young people will come a 
time when decorum is necessary and 
dress and manners important. ‘Pomp 
and Circumstance” it may seem now, 
but when honors come, as they will, or 
the participation in the honors for others, 
will they know how to behave? To be 
conspicuous because of crudeness is 
painful. 

It was wise that the “protest” was a 
part of the program instead of an inter- 
ruption. But to most of the audience it 
was childish and a bore, especially with 
the caskets and the weeping widow. The 
cloud of black balloons did not seem to 
be apparent to Dr. Griswold as he quietly 
took his assigned part on the program. 

Oberlin must not stand still, and to go 
all out for the new in music, art and 
manners (even for Baccalaureate) is a ges- 
ture that is interesting for once. But 
Freedom still has its obligations to the 
past and wise heads will be needed to 
derive the esssential from the expedient, 
the permanent from the popular, the good 
from the experimental. 

Mary RANKIN, ’06 


Warren, Ind. 


Writer Commended 
“Recha” must indeed have been a very 
unusual person—a splendid and delightful 
influence on all around her. But I wish to 
comment about the writer of the article 
about her in the March issue. I enjoyed his 
writing very much, his insight even more. 
He knows how to choose his points and he 
makes her live again. 

It is the “Rechas” and the “Dr. Bongior- 
nos” through the years that make our Ober- 
lin what she is! 


JEAN PORTER GRAHAM, 717 
Wagner, Bahia, Brazil 


Carnival of Unreason 


A small or large portion of the graduating 
class chose to make their Commencement 
last spring the occasion for protest against 
the war in Vietnam, against the denial of 
civil rights to our black fellow-citizens, and 
against government indifference to the 
plight of the poor. The protest was con- 
ducted by the written word on the day be- 
fore Commencement and the spoken word 
at the Commencement exercises. 

There could not have been many outside 
the graduating class on that weekend who 
did not approve of the attack on those evils 
or did not share the indignation that in- 
spired it. But was the attack conducted 
with due regard to fact and, consequently, 
to justice? 

Was it not an injustice to direct all the 
indignation against one of the most dis- 
tinguished and most honored lawyers of his 
generation, a lawyer who, as a member of 
the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
through most of the 60’s, defended the civil 
rights of the black community with the en- 
ergy born of strong conviction and, as 
Dean of the Harvard Law School, those of 
all citizens in his “The 5th Amendment To- 
day,” published in 1955? 

Were the authors of the flyers circulated 
on Saturday aware of the wild extrava- 
gance in the accusation of him as “Nixon’s 
right hand’? Did they know, when they 
wrote, “As its [the Nixon administration’s] 
spokesman he decides who to indict and re- 
press,” that they were perpetrating a legal 
absurdity? 

By simply reading four brief paragraphs 
on the “general functions” of the solicitor 
general in the “Code of Federal Regula- 
tions” (or by simply asking someone who 
knew) they could have learned that the 
solicitor general of the U. S. has no power 
to indict anyone—and much less to “re- 
press” him. Had our passionate champions 
of fun causes chosen to exercise a little 
more care in their search for fact and a 
little more restraint in their use of lan- 
guage they might have introduced a civil 
note of temperance in their invective; not 
impossible, they might have ended by di- 
recting their invective elsewhere. 

They chose instead to fill paper and air 
with errors and imprecisions, and, by re- 
sorting to coffins and balloons, to pervert 
part of the Commencement exercises into a 
carnival of unreason. 

ANDREW BONGIORNO, ’23 


Oberlin, Ohio 


THE RULES OF THE GAME (LA REGLE 
pu JEU): A FILM By JEAN RENOIR 
Introduction by Joel W. Finler, ’59 
London: Lorrimer Publishing. 15s. 
172 pp. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. Classic 
and Modern film script series. $2.25. 


This volume presents a translation of 
the complete, shot-by-shot script of “The 
Rules of the Game” as originally con- 
ceived by Renoir in 1939. Although gen- 
erally misunderstood and attacked when 
first shown in France immediately prior 
to the outbreak of World War II, the film’s 
reputation has grown over the years, par- 
ticularly since 1959 when the complete 
version was reconstructed and re-released 
throughout the world. 

A perceptive and complex portrait of the 
French upper classes from within, the film 
mixes lightweight comedy and _ serious 
human drama; it appears as a social cri- 
tique yet presents a sensitive and intimate 
portrait of the various leading characters. 
In every respect, “The Rules of the Game” 
represents the culmination of Renoir’s re- 
markable career during the °30’s, and it is 
widely regarded as the greatest French 
film ever made. 

Mr. Finler, Ph.D. candidate at Univer- 
sity College, London (Slade School of Art), 
selected and translated some of the intro- 
ductory material and photographed the 
frame stills included with the text, as well 
as providing the introduction. He has been 
a leading “underground” film critic for the 
past few years contributing reviews and 
articles appearing regularly in I.T., Time 
Out and Friends. 


* * * 


BLACK AWARENESS: 

A THEOLOGY OF HOPE 
by Major J. Jones, ’50t 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 
144 pp. Paper, $2.45. 


Looking to the future of Christianity 
in America, specifically the part it can 
play in Black America, Dr. Jones, presi- 
dent-director of Gammon Theological 
Seminary and a member of the faculty 
of the Interdenominational Theological 
Center, Atlanta, Ga., presents a theolog- 
ical interpretation of black awareness. | 

He first makes an incisive examination 
of the Black experience and the nature 
of the church, both black and white, from 
pre-Civil War days until the present Black 
awareness movement. During this period, 
he finds that the church contributed 
nothing specifically Christian to the proc- 
ess of social change. Today, with Black 
awareness asserting a selfhood and racial 
pride for blacks, Dr. Jones asserts that a 
Christian theology of hope must be in- 
fused into the movement to give it mean- 
ing and validity. 
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HAITI: THE POLITICS OF SQUALOR 
by Robert I. Rothberg, ’55, with Chris- 
topher K. Clague 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 465 pp. 
eat appendices, bibliography and index. 


The Twentieth Century Fund, a non- 
profit research foundation, sponsored this 
searching study of Haiti, past and present 
—her history, politics, economy, demog- 
raphy, and culture. Mr. Rotberg is as- 
sociate professor of political science at 
Mair. 

The study is based on a two-year in- 
vestigation in Haiti where information was 
gathered from private interviews with gov- 
ernment officials, including the country’s 
late dictator, “Papa Doc,” with citizens, and 
with a number of foreign residents. 

Aided by Mr. Clague, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Maryland, the author discusses the econ- 
omy of Haiti which is among the most 
backward in the world, but reflects an 
adaption to the political conditions and the 
natural resources of the country. 

Mr. Rotberg reached the conclusion that 
poverty and political paralysis in Haiti 
could not be cured until the country’s dic- 
tator and president for life, Francois 
“Papa Doc” Duvalier was removed from 
office along with the strong brutality of his 
rule. Duvalier died April 21. 


* * * 


FROM CONCEPTION TO BIRTH: 

THE DRAMA OF LIFE’S BEGINNINGS 
by Roberts Rugh, ’26, and Landrum 
B. Shettles, M.D., with Richard N. 
Einhorn. 
New York: Harper & Row. $12.00. 


This is a monthly, sometimes daily, 
chronology of the development of human 
life. It contains 21 full color photographs 
of the growing fetus plus black and white 
photographs and diagrams, which illustrate 
every stage in the development. 

Written for the general reader, the 
authors discuss the reproductive systems, 
obstacles to pregnancy, and hereditary fac- 
tors. There is practical information on 
pre-natal care. Appendices give quick 
reference on facts about weight and length 
of the embryo and fetus through its de- 
velopment, possible effects of drugs and 
maternal diseases on the fetus and new- 
born, and hereditary factors. 

Mr. Rugh has been associate professor 
of radiology at Columbia University since 
1948. Dr. Shettles is assistant professor 
of clinical obstetrics and gynecology at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York. Mr. Einhorn was a Sloan- 
Rockefeller Fellow in the Advanced Sci- 
ence Writing Program at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia. 
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PRACTICAL TURFGRASS MANAGEMENT 
by John H. Madison Jr., ’42 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 
466 pp. plus index. $18.50. 


This comprehensive volume covers avail- 
able varieties of grass, planting and grow- 
ing them, maintaining them by mowing, 
aerifying, renovating, Overseeding, rejuve- 
nating, and other practices. The author 


reviews existing scientific knowledge on 
the subject, derives the general principles, 
and provides solutions to the problems of 
growing turfgrass. 

In the introductory chapter, Mr. Madi- 
son, associate professor of environmental 
horticulture at the University of California, 
Davis, gives the history of the development 
of turfgrass lawn, the development of re- 
search, and the economics of the turfgrass 
industry. 

Mr. Madison began research on turf- 
grass problems in 1953 and has worked 
full time on turfgrass research and teach- 
ing since 1957. He has won recognition 
and support from the Golf Course Super- 
intendents Association of America, and the 
U.S. Golf Association. 

He is also the author of PRINCIPLES 
OF TURFGRASS CULTURE, a com- 
pendium of the vast amount of literature 
available in the field. It contains 405 pp. 
plus index and costs $19.95. This second 
book also contains sections called “prac- 
ticum,” or practical review, which make 
it possible to review quickly important 
practical applications of the scientific 
principles and data to field management of 
the turfgrass. 


* * * 


THE DISCOVERY OF NUCLEAR FISSION 
by David L. Anderson, professor of 
physics, and Hans Graetzer, ’52 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 


A documentary history of the discovery 
and utilization of nuclear fission, this book 
covers the time from Fermi’s first experi- 
ments in 1934 to the end of World War II. 

Mr. Anderson’s previous book in the 
same series, “The Discovery of the Elec- 
tron,” was published in 1964. Since then, 
it has appeared in Swedish, Polish, Spanish 
and Russian translations, and in a Far 
Eastern edition published in India. Mr. 
Anderson has been a member of the Ober- 
lin faculty since 1948 and chairman of the 
physics department since 1964. Mr. 
Graetzer is associate professor of physics 
at South Dakota State University, Brook- 
ings. 


* * * 


THE CONVEX MIRROR: Collected Poems 
by Samuel Yellen, ’31 A.M. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
88 pp. $6.50. 


About one-third of the poems in this 
volume are new, added to the collection 
chosen by Mr. Yellen from his previous 
volumes. The new poems, as did the old 
ones, point out that the small themes of 
life are often the large in disguise. 

The range of his poetry varies from the 
darkly powerful “Ancestral Portraits” to 
the simple and affecting “Lullaby for 
Joanna” and a brisk and amusing parody 
of a concrete poem. Mr. Yellen, professor 
of English at Indiana University, experi- 
ments with many rhyme schemes and 
rhythms, at times varying regular rhyme 
with consonantal rhyme. The New World 
has described his poems as “perceptive 
glances into humanity which are executed 
in a well developed and mature mode of 
expression which betrays his underlying 
struggle for perfection.” 
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1971 


MRS. VINSON ARNOLD has been named 
to the seventh group to receive the Danforth 
Foundation Graduate Fellowships for 
Women. Harriet will be studying for her 
M.A. in American studies at Case Western 
Reserve. 

ANN HALLIDAY WALLACE is the cos- 
tume designer for the College Light Opera’s 
summer performance at Cape Cod’s High- 
field Theatre. 


1970 
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RANDOLPH BOURNE has been studying 
17th and 18th Century keyboard performance 
practices in northern Germany. In a letter 
to Diapason in April he told of the difficul- 
ties of restoring organs damaged in World 
War II and spoke particularly of the fine 
Arp Schnitger organ at Uithuizen which will 
be stored this summer while restorations to 
the church in which it is located will be 
made. 

JOYCE PROCTOR and Norman Brentley, 
’°68, were married last Dec. 12 at the Memo- 
rial Chapel, Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter, in Washington, D.C. PAMELA MURPHY 
was maid of honor. Other Obies in attend- 
ance were Robert Wilber, ’71, Maria Benotti, 
’69, Priscilla Fritter, ’68, and the Rev. Theo- 
dore Ledbetter, ’35, who officiated. Norman, 
a flutist with the U.S. Army Band, is com- 
pleting his M.M. at Catholic University. 
Joyce, a music teacher in Prince George 
County, Md., schools, is doing production 
work with several theater groups in the 
Washington area. Address: 2025 Alabama 
Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. 20020. 

MIKE DALY is stationed in Korea with 
Co. C, 502 MI Bn at Yongsan Garrison (APO 
San Francisco 96301). He expects to be there 
until March 1972 and finds he has ‘‘some of 
the advantages (as well as disadvantages) of 
civilian life including the chance to get to 
know some English-speaking Koreans and 
learn some of the language.” 

CATHY STRATE HART (Mrs. Wm. L.) 
will be an elementary school teacher in 
Oberlin beginning in September. 

STEVE AND JULIE (JONES) HICKS have 
moved to 432 N. Williams, Apt. D, Mesa, 
Ariz. 85203. Steve began pilot school in 
Phoenix May 5. He received his commission 
after completing O.T.S. in San Antonio. 

RHONDA LISS has a year’s contract as a 
member of the full-time company of the 
Metropolitan Opera. She reports in August 
after traveling in Europe during June and 
July. In May she sang at the Sheraton Bos- 
ton after being soloist for the Wit-lo Sing- 
ers’ National Spring Tour. Last summer she 
performed with Kenley Players in Warren, 
Ohio. 

BOB MARKWOOD received his second 
lieutenant’s commission in the Marine Corps 
in May and is attending Basic School at 
Quantico, Va., for six months. He and his 
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wife (ALISON DUTTON) are living at 
Spanish Garden Apartments, No. 127, Tri- 
angle, Va. 22172. 

MARTHA McINTOSH and Elliott Pierce, 
‘71, were married Commencement weekend 
in Oberlin. Martha will teach bilingual ele- 
mentary classes in the Lorain, Ohio, public 
schools. 

Pfc. JOHN PROFFITT has been assigned 
as an instructor in radio/television for the 
U.S. Army at Ft. Bragg. 

DAVID RICHMOND had a one-man pho- 
tography exhibition at Oberlin Arts, Inc. 
during May and part of June. He showed 
some 50 photographs divided into four suites 
titled Mannequins, Nighttime, Portraits and 
Self-Portraits. This summer he is in Europe 
on a photographic expedition. 

CHARLEY SLEDD is a tour guide and bus 
driver for the Gray Line in San Francisco 
this summer. In September he starts his 
second year of law school at the University 
of San Francisco. Recently, he began volun- 
teer work for the Save San Francisco Bay 
Assn., a citizens’ group which tries to pre- 
vent needless filling of the bay by develop- 
ers and industry. 

JAN TING is studying Chinese at Chinese 
University of Hong Kong as part of his field 
education project with the East-West Cen- 
ter, Univ. of Hawaii. He invites Obies pass- 
ing through to call him at K-859603. He 
plans to be there through November, in 
Singapore during December and back in 
Hawaii in January finishing his M.A. pro- 
gram. 


1969 


ROBIN M. BETTIGOLE was the first prize 
winner of the Singers’ Competition held by 
the Studio Club of the YWCA of New York 
last April. The prize included a $200.00 cash 
award and use of the hall for a recital which 
Robin plans to perform next fall. The judges 
included Maestro Wilfred Pelletier, Dr. 
George Seuffert and Mrs. J. Bernard Joseph. 
Robin was also an Eastern regional finalist 
in the Metropolitan Opera Auditions. 

Mr. and Mrs. WALTER GALLOWAY 
(MaryJean McKelvey, ’68) have completed 
their two years of teaching 7th and 8th 
graders in Ethiopia (Peace Corps). Walt 
hopes to go to graduate school.this fall, 
probably at Brown. 

PHILLIP GRIGSBY and GREG STANTON 
have received Rockefeller Trial Year Fellow- 
ships for 1971-72 from the Fund for Theo- 
logical Education, Princeton, N.J., for a year 
of study at an accredited theological insti- 
ution, to consider the ordained ministry as a 
vocation. Both have been working overseas 
since graduation: Phil with the Peace Corps, 
teaching mathematics in Sierra Leone, West 
Africa; and Greg in the field of public health 
in the southwest section of the Ivory Coast, 
Africa. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID R. HOWELL (Har- 
riet Morris, 66) have moved to 3202 S. De- 
troit, Tulsa, Okla. 74105, where David is min- 
ister of music at First Christian Church. He 
will direct eight choirs ranging from 4-year- 
olds through adults and take a 60-voice high 
school choir on a 14-day tour through the 


Notice 

The Alumni Office has prepared 
directories for the following reunion 
classes: 1916, 1921, 1931, 1936, 1941, 
1946, 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966. Each 
member of a reunion class has been 
sent a copy of his or her class direc- 
tory. Members of non-reunion 
classes who may be interested in 
knowing the whereabouts of friends 
in these ten classes are invited to 
order directories at cost (prices vary 
from $2 to $3) by writing to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Northwest beginning July 26. David ap- 
peared as Normanno in Tulsa Opera Inc. 
production of “Lucia di Lammermoor” in 
March with Beverly Sills, John Alexander, 
and directed by Nathaniel Merrill and con- 
ducted by Carlo Moresco. In May, the How- 
ells appeared in Tulsa University’s produc- 
tion of “Cosi Fan Tutte’ with David as 
Ferrando and Harriet as Despina. Harriet 
has been teaching private voice in Musko- 
gee, Okla., and will be associated with Tulsa 
Junior College in the fall. 

JOSEPH P. KLEIN and Barbara Suzanne 
Hohenberger were married June 11 in Tole- 
do. He is attending Hebrew Union College 
and Barbara, a graduate of the Univ. of To- 
ledo, has been a caseworker for the Lucas 
County Children Services Board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Sweet (CYNTHIA 
SWINDEL) have moved to Kingsport, Tenn., 
where Clyde is employed with Tennessee 
Eastman. 

WILLIAM TOPP received his M.A. in 
Chemistry from Princeton in May. 


1968 


ROBERT BAKER ended three years with 
the Peace Corps in Sierra Leone in March 
and married Kay Jacoby March 31. CHUCK 
SHEPARD was a witness. Kay graduated 
from Case Western Reserve School of Nurs- 
ing in June to end a five-year Wooster- 
CWRU program. Bob is teaching at Audu- 
bon Junior High School in Cleveland, but 
may have to do alternate service. 

ROSS BEATTY JR. has received his Mas- 
ters in education, and is now writing for 
publication in various areas. 

WILLIAM BRASHEAR began two years’ 
work in June on a dissertation in papyrol- 
ogy as a staff-member of the Aegyptische 
Abteilung der Preussischen Kulturbesitz in 
West Berlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. WARREN J. DARCY (MAR- 
SHA QUESENBERRY) are living at 1418 N. 
McKinley Ave.; Apt. #2; Champaign, III. 
61820. Warren has been working on his doc- 
torate of musical arts in composition at the 
Univ. of Illinois, and hoped to finish all 
course work in June. He had a two-thirds 
time teaching assistantship for the 1970-71 
school year and taught two music theory 
courses. He has a University Fellowship this 
summer and another teaching assistantship 
for the 1971-72 school year. Marsha is a re- 
ceptionist at a clinic. Last August Warren’s 
composition, ‘Dichotomy,’ was performed 
during the Summer Institute of the Amer- 
ican Society of University Composers. Mar- 
sha played the piano part. In March, as part 
of the 1971 Festival of Contemvorary Arts, 
Warren participated in a performance of 
Roger Reynold’s musico-theatrical work 
“T/O”; on another concert, Warren’s com- 
position “Expansions” for violin and piano 
received its premiere performance. He re- 
cently completed work on an anti-war can- 
tata, scored for male speaker, soprano, male 
and female choruses, and chamber orches- 
tra. 

BRYANT W. DENNISON JR. was ordained 
a deacon in the Episcopal Church at a serv- 
ice in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, June 26. 
He previously received his B.D. at Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., and 
will serve on the clergy staff of St. Paul’s 
Church in Akron. Bry’s father was his cler- 
ical presenter and his grandfather, J. Fred- 
eric Shreiner, ’16, representing Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Oberlin, was his lay pre- 
senter. 

ISAAC GREEN is directing the six-week 
Summer Drama Workshop at the Moores- 
town, N.J., Friends School. He is a member 
of the Moorestown Friends English and 
drama departments. 

RICHARD M. ISACKES is the set designer 
for The College Light Opera Company's 
summer performances in Cape Cod’s High- 
field Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. DON LEICHT (Lorna Clark, 
'69) are the parents of Aaron Mills born May 
31. Their address is 31712 W. Taylor St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 46901. 

Shaleen Dianna, the first child of Capt. 
and Mrs. Robert Manoil (GLORIA BALTER) 
was born in Landstuhl, Germany, March 17. 
Gloria has been working for International 
Social Service at a special Adoption Agency 
that serves the military community. 
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PAULA SUE (SUKI) ZIMMERMAN was 
married Sept. 20, 1970, to Norman E. Robins 
a brokerage accounting supervisor. Suki is 
eurrently working as methods analyst for 
Salomon Brothers, an investment banking 
firm, and living at 318 W. 108th St., N. yY. 
City, 10025. 

MARK WEBSTER and YOURA TYMOCH- 
KO are two of four student physicians from 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery who have begun service at the Out- 
patient Clinic of the Kirksville Osteopathic 
Hospital in Kirksville, Mo. 


1967 


ROBERT E. BROWN has become an asso- 
ciate in the Rochester, N.Y., law firm of 
Wiser, Shaw, Freeman, Van Graafeiland, 
Harter & Secrest, a company that has been 
in general practice since 1893. 

The TOM BUTLERS (ANN BENEDICT) 
received their doctorates at Case Western 
Reserve in June, he an M.D. and she a Ph.D. 
Tom will intern at Providence, R.I., and 
Ann will continue her research in compara- 
tive neuroanatomy at Brown Univ. for the 
next two years as a Postdoctoral Fellow. She 
has been invited to participate in a confer- 
ence on comparative neuroanatomy next 
winter in Europe. While in medical school, 
Tom was elected to Sigma Xi for his re- 
search in endocrinology. He played soccer 
for the German-American Club in Cleve- 
land. 

ELLEN CHANCES received her A.M. in 
Slavic languages and literatures from 
Princeton in May. 

WILLIAM W. COLSON will be assistant 
professor of theory and composition in the 
School of Church Music of Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, for 1971-72. The seminary and the 
school of music are graduate institutions of- 
fering a master of church music, doctor of 
musical arts and a bachelor of church music 
degree. 

CHUCK DICKINSON has completed his 
third year in New York and his second at 
Harambee Prep School—an experimental 
and model minischool for ‘“‘dropouts”’ that is 
located within the framework of an existing 
high school. He has done teaching, street- 
work coordination, and, lately, has served 
as administrator-director. The project, joint- 
ly funded by the Board of Education and 
the New York Urban Coalition, and has 
served as the prototype for the complete re- 
structuring of a high school next year. 
Chuck will probably be involved in that ex- 
periment. He tentatively plans to attend 
grad school in the fall of 1972. 

Beginning Sept. 1, MURRAY J. FOREMAN 
will be organist-choirmaster of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral and director of vocal music in the 
upper school of St. Mark’s-Rowland Hall in 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Michael Geeza (VIVI- 
AN LEWIN) are living in New York where 
he is engaged in film making. They were 
married last March in Harrisburg, Pa. 

RONALD GIPSON, having completed his 
graduate work at Indiana University in 
1969, has been teaching at Alabama State 
University and concertising throughout the 
South. This has included solo recitals, tele- 
vision recitals, and appearances with sym- 
phonic organizations. He has been invited to 
appear as guest soloist with the New Orleans 
Symphony at Alabama State for next season. 
Most recently, Ronald won the Birmingham 
Symphony Competition with appearances 
with that orchestra. He was also chosen as 
one of the five performing artists for the 
1971-72 season with the Alabama Association 
of the Performing Arts. 

JOHN S. GITLITZ has won a Woodrow 
Wilson Dissertation Fellowship for 1971-72 
and is enrolled for Ph.D. study in political 
science at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
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Eric Wollman: 


STUDYING PHYSICS 


ERICH WOLLMAN, ’69, ended an 
“awfully hectic” year June 15 as 
president of the student body at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
—a job he described as “much more 
difficult than studying physics.” 

During his presidency, the 
Associated Students at UC became a 
major political force in Berkeley 
by playing a key role in the March 
municipal elections. Wollman 
and other students worked in behalf 
of a self-proclaimed radical slate 
that on April 6 elected three of four 
City Council candidates and a mayor 
considered sympathetic to the 
students. Next they launched a 
drive to set up an eventual 
national student lobby in 
Washington and to convince 
‘borderline’? congressmen to vote 
for the Hatfield-McGovern bill 
which would cut off funds for the 
Vietnam War Dec. 31. 

The Berkeley students mailed to 
240 universities kits on how to 
organize campaigns to persuade 
congressmen to vote to end the war. 
The student government’s tax 
exempt status prevented 
endorsements in the city election, 
Wollman noted, “but the war is 
not a partisan issue.”’ Extension of 
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the vote to 18-year-olds also bolsters 
student power at the polls, he said. 

“One goal is to get students into 
the frame of mind of becoming, 
voting and feeling a part of the 
constituency where they go to school 
rather than voting absentee or not 
voting at all in their hometowns,”’ 
Eric told the Associated Press. 

This summer, Eric, who was a 
senior scholar at Oberlin, began 
research under Charles Townes, 
Nobel laureate in astrophysics. 

A classmate of Eric’s, ROBERT 
S. WEINER, meantime began 
working June 1 as “national youth 
voter registration coordinator” 
for the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. His job is to establish an 
organization in each state to urge 
registration of 18 to 20-year-olds. 

Bob was active in Ohio politics 
when a student. He was treasurer of 
the Oberlin College Young 
Democrats in his senior year and 
was student coordinator in Western 
Massachusetts for Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s 1970 campaign. He also 
was chairman of Hampshire 
County’s new voters committee. 
Bob received his M.A. from the 
University of Massachusetts 
last May. 


Wide World Photos 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund P. Harper (JUDITH 
HUTCHENS), married last Aug. 22, have 
been at Purdue this past year. Ed, who did 
his undergraduate work at University Col- 
lege in Dublin, was working on his Ph.D. in 
theoretical physics. Judy worked on a Ph.D. 
in math and taught the undergraduate 
course in math logic last semester. They 
plan to settle in Ireland eventually. 

Five Oberlinians are on the production 
staff of the College Light Opera Company 
at Highfield Theatre, Falmouth, Mass., this 
summer. Co-founders ROBERT HASLUN 
and D. Thomas Tull, ’61, are serving as gen- 
eral manager and artistic director, respec- 
tively. Richard M. Isackes, '68, is set de- 
signer and Ann Halliday Wallace, '71, is cos- 
tume designer. Conductors are Campbell 
Johnson, '50, and Thomas Tull. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT H. HEINBAUGH, t, 
have announced the arrival of Andrew Todd, 
May 5. 

SUSAN JANE JOHNSON of Darlington, 
Wis., received her doctor of law degree from 
the U. of Wisconsin in June. She received 
her B.A. from Wisconsin in 1968. She was a 
secretary in the Quackenbush Law Firm in 
Madison, Wis. for a year between her junior 
and senior college years. After a vacation 
in Europe she plans to practice trial law in 
Madison and Milwaukee. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT H. JUDD Jr. (MAR- 
THA GRAHAM) moved in June to New 
Brighton, Minn. Bob is interning in pedria- 
trics at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. and Mrs. TIMOTHY KENDALL 
(NANCY STOLL) have moved to Weston, 
Mass. Tim is employed at Brandeis this 
summer and will begin his last year of Ph.D. 
classwork there in September. 

JOHN C. KOLAR is an orderly in the 
emergency room of Passavant Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago this summer. He is en- 
rolled in anthropology at the Northern II- 
linois University for the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. KEN KOLBEN (Diana Walk- 
er, 68) are in Tewksbury, Mass. Diana is 
caring for their baby son and will be teach- 
ing music in the fall. Ken finishes his stint 
in the Army in September, and will con- 
tinue law studies at Boston University. 

ROBERT KORNS received his M.D. in 
June from Stanford and has moved to the 
Los Angeles area to begin a rotating intern- 
ship at Harbor General Hospital, a large 
county hospital affiliated with UCLA. 

LENNARD ALAN LEIGHTON and Cath- 
erine Louise Martin of Richmond, Va., were 
married April 4 at the Community Syna- 
gogue in Sands Point, N. Y. Catherine at- 
tended Virginia Commonwealth University. 

Mrs. David G. Mogle (PATRICIA THOMP- 
SON, MAT) are living in Las Vegas. Dave 
is a research analyst for planning at the 
local health department and Pat is teaching 
8th grade general science. Last October they 
became foster parents of Bobby Wright, 7, 
who, because of his home situation, will be 
with them for about a year. They’ve been 
enjoying their ‘instant parenthood” and 
have spent much free time camping and 
exploring the Southwest. 

LEE S. SPEAR and Rebecca Jean Felton 
were married June 6 in Lewisburg, Ohio. 
Rebecca is a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati College-Conservatory of Music 
where she is a candidate for the Mus.M. 
degree. Lee is studying there for his doc- 
torate in musical arts. He is minister of 
music at St. John’s United Church of Christ 
and assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
May Festival Chorus. 

WAYNE STEINMETZ has completed his 
year as laboratory instructor in chem- 
istry at Oberlin. After a summer of touring 
Europe, he will resume his doctoral studies 
at Harvard. 

DOLORES TAYLOR received the M.D. 
from the University of Colorado May 26. 
She will intern in pathology at the Medical 
Center of Vermont in Burlington. 

JANET STEERE and M. Boyd Wilcox were 
merried in Portland, Ore., March 26. They 
planned to hold another ceremony with 
their parents July 8 on top of a mountain 
in the Mt. Jefferson, Ore., area and then 
take off on a backpacking trip for the sum- 
mer. Janet hes been working as a labora- 
tory technician at Baltimore (Md.) City 
Hospital and Boyd in a community action 
program in Portland. They met in the Peace 
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Corps and both worked with general science 
teachers in the Philippines. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Darrel Barnes (SHERYLL 
McMANUS) have a son, Dorian Bradford, 
born April 20. They will be moving to St. 
Louis this fall where Darrel will be princi- 
pal violist of the St. Louis Symphony. 

JOY ELIZABETH BLACKETT, soloist last 
November in the world premiere of George 
Rochberg’s “Symphony No. 3” at Juilliard, 
has been studying with Hans Heinz at Juil- 
liard, and was the mezzo-soprano in the 
five-voice Juilliard Madrigal Ensemble from 
1969-1970. Recently, she was the mezzo solo- 
ist with the Musica Aeterna Chorus and 
Orchestra under Frederick Waldman at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. She plans to 
perform with them again next October. In 
1970 she was alto soloist in the premiere of 
Vincent Persichetti’s ‘‘Creation.” 

LAWRENCE DOEBLER has left his posi- 
tion as Smith College choir director to help 
start a Ph.D. program at the University of 
Wisconsin with Robert L. Fountain. 

ANN RUESINK FAVOR (Mrs. John A.) 
will teach in the Oberlin elementary schools 
beginning in September. 

JANICE E. CARROLL and John Anton 
Fohren were married May 8 and are living 
at 1777 Lanier Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

JOHN W. GITTINGER JR., a 1971 graduate 
of Harvard Medical School, will intern in 
medicine at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

KAREN GRANDSTAND has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of philosophy 
at North Carolina State University at Ral- 
eigh. She has been completing work on her 
Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota and 
writing her thesis on ‘Free Will and De- 
terminism.”’ 

ROBERT HOLDSWORTH received his 
Ph.D. in Biology from Princeton in May. 

L. FREDERICK MARAFFIE and Jeannette 
Ferrell were married in Jacksonville, Fla., 
last Dec. 29. Fritz is guest conductor-in- 


Jan W. Faul 
JOHN E. CLARKE, ’60, has been ap- 
pointed a staff assistant to President 
Nixon. He will coordinate recruiting 
of executive-level vacancies and joins 
the White House staff after directing 
all high-level recruiting for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity since Au- 
gust 1970. Previously he served as 
staff selection manager for Booz, Al- 


len & Hamilton in Cleveland and New 
York. 


residence at the Richmond Symphony and 
asst. prof. of music at Virginia Common- 
wealth University. Jeannette graduated 
from Stetson University and has a Master’s 
from Columbia. She is a professional singer 
and has appeared as soloist with the Rich- 
mond Choral Society and is resident artist 
with the Richmond Chamber Opera and 
Ballet Company. The Maraffies are spend- 
ing the summer in Rome. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN B. OWENS (Grace 
Wittig, ’65, ’66 MAT) have returned to the 
U.S. from Granada, Spain, where they went 
last October when Grace became a Fulbright 
lecturer at University of Granada. This year 
Jack will be teaching early modern Euro- 
pean history at the Bronx campus of NYU. 
Christopher, 3, has been attending a pro- 
gressive school and speaks good Spanish. 

HENRY PALMER, after a final two ‘‘ex- 
citing’ months of medical work in the 
Guatemalan highlands among the Cakchi- 
quel Indians, was graduated from Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons June 1. He will intern at Harlem 
Hospital in New York City before spending 
two years in the Indian Health Service. 

G. DONALD PEABODY is a regional plan- 
ner for the Regional Planning Agency of 
South Central Connecticut, is teaching a 
course at Yale Divinity School sponsored by 
the Ethics and Field Education Departments, 
and serves as a consultant to several corpo- 
rations in the New Haven area. He has been 
author of several publications—Initial Hous- 
ing Element, Nonprofit Housing Sponsor 
Guide, Comprehensive Housing Report, Lo- 
cation Criteria for Residential Development, 
and Site Identification for Lower and Mod- 
erate Income Housing. He also is serving as 
Secretary-Treasurer of Community Commu- 
nications Centers Inc., a training and em- 
ployment program in graphics and journal- 
ism. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRIS SCHMIDT (Betsy 
Belding, 67) have bought a small farm in 
Knoxville, Ill., and moved there in June. 
Chris, who hopes to finish his Ph.D. this 
summer, is teaching geophysics and struc- 
tural geology at Knox College. Betsy, who 
received her M.A. in 1969 (anthropology at 
Indiana Univ.), is presently assisting in a 
study of an AFSC-sponsored community 
action program, where she worked earlier. 

JOHN F. SHAW is on the editorial board 
of the University of Connecticut Law 
Review. 

TOM WOLF has left his job with Danish 
volunteers in Tanzania. After traveling in 
Europe for six weeks, he went to Reading, 
England, July 1 to teach Swahili and East 
African Area studies to British volunteers 
until Sept. 1 (VSO Training Course, Reading 
University). 
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Mr. and Mrs. Asger Braendgaard (BAR- 
BARA “BONNIE” BAUER) have a son, Pelle 
Steffen, born August 11, 1970. Soon after he 
was born they took him to Denmark to visit 
his paternal grandparents where they will 
go again this summer. They hope to visit 
ANITA MINEAR FAHRNI in Switzerland. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. Chrichton (EVE- 
LYN SCHWAB) moved from Scotland to 
Dahlem, W. Germany, in April. Dr. Chrich- 
ton is a visiting research scientist at the 
Max-Planck Institut for Molecular Genetics. 
They plan to be there two years. 

JONATHAN D. HARGER has gone to 
Thailand as instructor at Chulalongkorn 
University and staff writer for Investor 
magazine. Address: E Soi Aree 4/ Paholyo- 
thin Road/ Bangkok 4, Thailand. 

BRIAN JONES presented the first in a 
series of organ recitals in celebration of the 
newly-installed organ in Memorial Chapel 
at Mt. Hermon School in April. He is the 
director of music at Noble and Greenough 
School, Dedham, Mass. 

KENNETH G. POWELL, a member of the 
faculty at Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, N. J., was the author of an 
article in the April issue of Diapason, en- 
titled “An Analysis of the North German 
Organ Toccatas.” 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. WALKER (JOAN 
McKINNELL) and their sons, Steven, 4, and 
Jeffrey, 1, have moved to Long Meadow Rad., 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 
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ALICE FRY and Geoffrey Bauman were 
married April 17 and she says, “I am not 
Mrs. Geoffrey Bauman. I am Alice Fry 
Bauman.” Geoffrey is a systems analyst 
who “just got laid off due to our failing 
economy. He has yet to finish his under- 
graduate degree at the U. of Pittsburgh with 
the help of me and the GI. Bill.” Alice quit 
her job at the Housing Authority in Pitts- 
burgh last September and has a part-time 
job at the University. She has been the 
full-time ‘‘volunteer staff person and secre- 
tary” of the Pittsburgh Peace and Freedom 
Center (linked to the Peoples Coalition for 
Peace and Justice). They sent 10 buses to 
the April 24 demonstration in Washington. 
Address: 1627 Shady Ave., 2nd Floor, Pitts- 
burgh 15217. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Cherensky (MARCY 
COHEN, MAT) announce the birth of Adam 
Samuel, Feb. 17, 1971, in Westfield, N. J. 

WILLIAM FOGERTY has been working 
for Rand McNally since last November as 
a textbook salesman. He covers Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
part of Texas. Address: Apt. 276, 3250 O’Neal 
Circle, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 

JANICE N. GREENFIELD has a new posi- 
tion as teacher placement counselor in the 
career counseling and placement office at 
the University of Chicago, and a new ad- 
dress—2129 Dayton St., #102, Chicago, III. 
60614. 

ERIC HAVILL chaired the University of 
Northern Colorado’s fourth annual Human- 
ities Day, April 23. He is an instructor in 
the English department. 

TOM HOPKINS received his Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Yale in June and is continuing 
to teach at Bowdoin College. 

Mrs. Michael Jones (SUSAN DRUDING) 
is finishing her M.A. in experimental textile 
design at UC Berkeley and her husband is a 
social planning consultant in San Francisco. 
Son Loring David will be a year old in 
August. 

J. PETER KINCAID has been an assistant 
professor of psychology at Georgia Southern 
College since June 1970. He completed work 
on his Ph.D. in experimental psychology at 
Ohio State last December. He and his wife 
and 215-year-old son are having a taste of 
country life on a 200-acre farm where they 
rent a house. 

SHARON KLECKNER Scheibel was ap- 
pointed in February to fill a one-year va- 
cancy in the music department of Gustavus 
Adolphus College. Home address: 1643 
Wellesley Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105. 

Since April, EVELYN R. WILDE has been 
a secretary/administrative assistant at Tera- 
dyne Inc., Boston. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Birnberg (DEB- 
ORAH WILLIAMS) are the parents of Ste- 
phen, born Feb. 8, 1971, in New Haven. 
Tom is an assistant professor of economics 
at Yale. . 

Lt. Cmdr. WILLIAM BURROWS, Medical 
Corps, USNR, and Mary Jo Flatt were mar- 
ried June 12. Mary Jo is a registered nurse 
and graduated from Syracuse in 1964. Bill 
has a residency at the Naval Hospital in 
San Diego where he will be for the next 
three years. He has completed six months 
as flight surgeon for a patrol squadron de- 
ployed to Adak, Alaska. 

LAIRD CUMMINGS is among 90 winners 
of Herbert H. Lehman Graduate Fellowships 
in social sciences and public and interna- 
tional affairs. The fellowships require study 
in a college situated in New York State and 
offer up to $5,000 a year for four years of 
graduate study. 

After serving two years in the Navy, 
STANLEY G. CUPERY, M.D., has joined 
with the Medical Clinic Associates in Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

During the past two years JANET M. 
GLASGOW has been studying for her doc- 
torate in piano at the University of Wiscon- 
gin. In 1971-72 she will be teaching at Wis- 


congin State University at Whitewater, Wis. 
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ELLEN MAURINE AMADO and Peter 
Stephen Gordon were married March 7 
at Temple Israel, New Rochelle. Peter is a 
partner in the family business of S. Gordon 
and Son, New York City, and the couple is 
living in Riverdale. 

As of September, BOB and BEV DODSON 
HOUGHTON will have the following address 
for the next four years: c/o Dept. of Physics, 
University of Ghana, Legon, Accra, Ghana. 
They have been doubly enjoying all the 
things they know they won’t be doing for 
the next four years in Africa. Bob has con- 
tracted to be a lecturer in physics directly 
with the University, not through a U. S. 
agency. Bev has no job as yet and expects 
to spend some time to absorb Ghana before 
taking on a job. 

DAVID ALLEN KUMPE and Rosemarie 
Wipfelder, a native of Germany, were mar- 
ried May 9 at University Lutheran Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. Rosemarie is a radio- 
logical physicist at Massachusetts General 
Hospital and on the faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School. David completed a resi- 
dency in radiology at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral July 1 and is beginning two years of 
active duty as a radiologist at the National 
Institute of Health in Bethesda, Md., as a 
Public Health Services Officer. 

After teaching in Wisconsin for the last 
three years, THEODORE LIPPOLD, MAT, 
is returning to his home area in Massachu- 
setts and will head the science department 
at Dayton-Rehoboth Regional High School. 

MARLEE SABO was soprano soloist when 
the Wisconsin College-Conservatory pre- 
sented a concert April 25 in Milwaukee of 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor. On April 21 she 
was soloist on the Solisti Di Camera pro- 
gram. She was again soloist at a special 
Scholarship benefit concert presented by the 
Wisconsin College Conservatory in Milwau- 
kee May 10. 

BRIAN L. WALTON was recently one of 
three guest conductors at the final concert 
of the season for the Cincinnati College- 
Conservatory of Music Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. He has been a doctoral student in 
orchestral conducting while on leave from 
West Texas State University where he is 
assistant professor of music and conductor 
of the university orchestra. He also is assist- 
ant conductor and principal cellist with the 
Amarillo Symphony. 
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WARD CROMER is working this summer 
as a clinical psychologist in a Peace Corps 
training program in Senegal, West Africa 


( 
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(c/o Corps de la Paix des Etas Unis, Daccar, 
Senegal). In September he will travel in 
East Africa and will return to the States in 
October to begin a sabbatical leave from 
Wellesley College. Ward will be a post- 
doctoral fellow in the Psychology Clinic at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT R. RICH (Gayle 
Taylor, 63) and children, Kenneth, 315, and 
Cathy, 2, have moved to Brookline, Mass. 
(15 Fuller St.) where Bob will be an NIH 
special post-doctoral fellow at Harvard Med- 
ical School to do work in immunology. In 
June he completed work as a senior staff 
fellow of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases in Bethesda, Md. 
Gayle looks forward to remaining active 
with her viola in local amateur groups. 

ANNE SCATTERGOOD and Richard Wen- 
dell Fogg were married April 18 in Phila- 
delphia. 

THOMAS G. McCARTY is an assistant 
professor in the department of classical 
civilization at the University of North Caro- 
lina in Greensboro. He went there in June 
from Wooster, where he had been a member 
of the department of Greek and Latin. 

JOHN K. MUTH returned to the U. S. 
from Malaysia last fall and has been a 
teaching assistant at the University of 
Hawaii since September. He is working on 
his Ph.D. in mathematics. He and his wife 
have three children, twin girls, Anika Maria 
and Leilani Lyn, were born in May of last 
year. 

CARL G. THOR has become assistant to 
the head of Anderson Clayton & Co’s foods 
operation in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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CYNTHIA LETTS ADCOCK (Mrs. Joseph 
E.) of Philadelphia has received an award 
for the coming academic year to study his- 
tory in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Bryn Mawr College. 

CARL H. MARBURY, t, professor of phil- 
osophy at Alabama A & M University and 
dean of its School of Library Media, will 
also serve as a visiting instructor at Van- 
derbilt Divinity School beginning in Sep- 
tember and as visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Huntsville. 

Dr. EDWIN A. RUTSKY became assistant 
professor of medicine at the University of 
Alabama Medical Center, Division of Ne- 
phrology, in Birmingham, July 1. The 
Rutskys have a son, Joshua David, born 
Jan. 1, 1971. 


WILLIAM A. CLEGG (left), ’60, has been elected secretary in the operations 
division of the life, health and financial services department at the Travelers In- 
surance Companies, Hartford, Conn. YUAN CHANG, ’56, is the new vice presi- 
dent of the companies’ personal] lines systems department. 


Mr. and Mrs. VALDIMAR C. SANDBERG, 
M.A. (Marilyn Sheffer, ’60) are moving to 
Vienna during the summer. Val will be 
director of counseling and college placement 
at the American International School and 
Marilyn plans to study German. 

The College Light Opera Company, 
founded by D. THOMAS TULL and Robert 
Haslun, ’67, opened its third season July 6 
through Sept. 4 at Highfield Theatre in 
Falmouth, Mass. Tom is artistic director 
and one of the three conductors. 

ROBERT R. WEISER, MAT, and Tamara 
Lastick were married June 27 in Phila- 
delphia. Bob is a doctoral candidate at 
Boston University where Tamara received 
her master’s degree. 
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Mrs. Robert E. Bailey (MARCIA FISHER) 
was one of eight faculty members to receive 
awards for distinguished professionalism 
and teaching at Central Michigan University. 
The awards were granted by a committee of 
faculty, students and administrative repre- 
sentatives. Marcia is an assistant professor 
of physics at CMU and has been on the 
faculty since 1968. She has done post-doc- 
toral research in single crystal diffraction 
and published papers in such journals as 
Inorganic Chemistry and Chemical Commu- 
nications. 

Dr. and Mrs. PETER DAWSON (Joan 
Warner, ’57) and their son, James, 2, have 
moved to Colorado. Pete is medical director 
of Plan de Salud del Valle, a health program 
for chicano farm workers in Ft. Lupton. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. DONALD RANKIN (Jane 
Briggs, 61) are the parents of Christopher 
Russell, their first child, born last March 17. 
In September they will move to Vienna, 
where Don will be studying piano on a 
year’s sabbatical. In September 1972, he ex- 
pects to return to the music department. of 
the University of Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM McC. WAITE was promoted in 
July, 1970 to associate professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Colorado. 
During 1970-71 he was on leave. Until March 
he was on the staff of the Department of In- 
formation Science at Monash University in 
Australia, and during the spring and summer 
has been working at Culham Laboratory in, 
Abingdon, England. He will return to Colo- 
rado in September. 

The Rev. Donald Wheeler, ’'57, and Mrs. 
Wheeler (JUDITH ELLIOTT) are in Tokyo 
where Don is working on his Ph.D. and 
teaching at Tokyo Women’s Christian Col- 
lege. Judy is teaching four English courses 
there. The Wheelers have two children: 
Stephen, 5, and Christine, 11. 
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JOHN BAER and Sue Jemkin were mar- 
ried May 28. She is a graduate of Wisconsin 
and currently enrolled in the graduate pro- 
gram of Business Administration at NYU. 
She also is employed by Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co., where she works for the 
personal estates and trusts division. Since 
last August, John has been associate director 
at the Hospital for Joint Diseases and Med- 
ical Center in New York. John finds the 
work “extremely satisfying” since the center 
has expanded its activities to handle a 
greater number of needs required by the 
surrounding East Harlem and Central Har- 
lem communities. 

HARLAN DAVIS HIBBARD is among 100 
U. S. and foreign students specializing in 
population studies at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, under a program 
stimulated by the Carolina Population Cen- 
ter, the largest university-based population 
center in the world. His wife, Kathie, is 
also a student in the population program in 
North Carolina in the field of health educa- 
tion. After serving as Peace Corps staff 
physician in New Delhi and hospital physi- 
cian in a “bush” hospital in Kenya, Dr. 
Hibbard has most recently been serving a 
residency in obstetrics at UNC. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN J. ROSS (Carol Salz- 
man, ’59) have moved from Pittsburgh to 
West Nyack, N. Y., where John has been 
transferred to the eastern sales district of 
Sinclair-Koppers Co. 
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EDWARD A. SCHWARTZ, general counsel 
of Digital Equipment Corp., Maynard, Mass., 
has been selected by the editorial staff to be 
listed in the 37th biennial edition of Who’s 
Who in America. The Schwartzes have re- 
cently moved to Tudor Road, Needham, 
Mass. 

DAVID SWEET and his wife, Carolina 
Cordero of Mexico City, with children David, 
8, Eric, 6, and Angelica, 2, spent two years 
in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Brazil and Mexico 
doing research and writing for David’s dis- 
sertation on the social history of the upper 
Amazon valley in colonial times. David will 
receive a Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin and has become assistant professor 
of Latin American history at Merrill College 
of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Winterbon (SALLY 
SCHNEIDER) and their children are spend- 
ing a year at the University of AArhus, 
Denmark, where Bruce is amanuensis in the 
Physics Institute—a sort of sabbatical from 
Chalk River Labs, Atomic Energy of Can- 
ada, Ltd. They will return to Deep River, 
Ontario, in September. Two of the children 
are in regular Danish schools and the whole 
family is making a serious attempt to cope 
with the Danish language. 
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A page in the Travelers Insurance Co. 
Protection magazine for June 1971, featured 
ALAN B. ATWOOD who with his college 
roommate, William C. Gaw, ’57, operates 
the Atwood & Atwood Agency in Waterbury, 
Conn, 

DAVID L. FOSTER will teach organ at 
Greensboro (N. C.) College in 1971-72. For 
the past two years he has been studying for 
his doctorate in music at Northwestern. 

A number of Oberlin graduates were in- 
volved in the recent performance of the 
Bach “Mass in B Minor” by the Louisville, 
Ky., Bach Society. MARGARET LEUPOLD 
Dickinson, with her husband, Melvin, 
founded the Bach Society in 1964 and Ober- 
lin grads have been connected with it ever 


KENNETH A. LONGMAN, ’54, has 
joined N. W. Ayer & Son as vice pres- 
ident and director of the Advanced 
Methods Group. A specialist in appli- 
cation of statistical analysis and oper- 
ations research, he was associated with 
Young & Rubicam for 11 years, has 
written a college textbook, “Advertis- 
ing’ (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), 
edited the ‘Marketing Science’ col- 
umn of Management Science, and been 
instructor in statistics at Rutgers. 


since. This year they were: Sara Grove 
Brink, ’59, flute; ANN HOSLEY Spauschus, 
soprano; Christina Bowers Price, ’61, so- 
prano soloist. Leon Rapier, brother of O.C. 
assistant professor of oboe Wayne Rapier, 
played first trumpet. Dr. Ronald Price, ’61, 
Christina’s husband, has a fellowship at 
Washington Children’s Hospital this year 
after doing his residency in Louisville where 
Christina sang regularly with the Bach 
Society. 

DAVID T. SHANNON, t, became associate 
professor of religious studies at Bucknell 
University July 1. 

Mrs. J. Robert Smith (JEANINE La- 
GRONE) recently appeared as guest soloist 
with the Northwestern State University of 
Louisiana Symphony Orchestra in a per- 
formance of George Gershwin’s ‘‘Rhapsody 
in Blue.’”’ Her husband, Robert, head of the 
department of music, conducted the orches- 
tra in the all-Gershwin program. Jeanine 
also gave a solo recital in March, performing 
the A minor Sonata, K. 310, by Mozart, the 
““Waldstein” Sonata by Beethoven and the 
B minor Sonata by Chopin. In February 
she appeared in performances of the Bartok 
Sonata for Two-Pianos and Percussion, and 
a piano trio concert, featuring the Men- 
delssohn D minor and the Brahms C major 
Trios. The Smiths have one son, Michael, 
2. Address: 1320 Williams Ave., Natchito- 
ches, Louisiana, 71457. 
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Mrs. JEAN MILLER Hubbard and her 
children have moved to 3342 Contessa Court, 
Annandale, Va. 22003, where she hopes to 
teach in Fairfax County. 

Mrs. McDonald Sullivan (JANICE AL- 
BERTI) is the new director of Bumps 
Nursery School, sponsored by the United 
Methodist Church of Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
as a non-sectarian, non-profit community 
service. 

KENNETH B. TAYLOR has been elected 
a fellow of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists. He is associate professor in the depart- 
ment of biochemistry at the University of 
Alabama Medical School. Before going to 
Alabama in 1970, he was an assistant pro- 
fessor at M.I.T. where he received his Ph.D. 
in 1967. Kenneth and his wife (CAROL 
ANN PHILLIPS) and their two children 
live in Birmingham. 

RONALD L. WALWN received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Iowa in Jan- 
uary. Ron is associate professor of wood- 
winds and music education at the University 
of Georgia. He also is flutist with the fac- 
ulty baroque ensemble and woodwind quin- 
tet which performed in April at the South- 
ern Division MENC convention in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. He is also serving as president 
of the National Association of College Wind 
and Percussion Instructors. Mrs. Waln (B. 
Clara Schlecht, 54) teaches piano privately 
at home and is serving as District 10 GMEA 
Piano Chairman. The Walns have two sons, 
David, 12, and Robert, 9. 
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JOEL MONTAGUE has become the Popu- 
lation Council’s regional director for the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

LARRY E. SHINER, associate professor of 
religion at Cornell College, will become as- 
sociate professor of philosophy at Sangamon 
State University, Springfield, Ill., in Sep- 
tember. In addition to his nine years of 
teaching at Cornell, Larry has been an as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa and has lectured in Amer- 
ican cultural history at the Universite de 
Strasbourg. Several of his articles have 
appeared in various publications. His book, 
“The Secularization of History,’’ was pub- 
lished by the Abingdon Press in 1966; he has 
several articles and a second book in prep- 
aration. 

The Rev. Miss SHIRLEY WOODEN is 
serving as pastor of the yoked United Pres- 
byterian Churches of Kings and Holeomb, 
Ill, and continues to be chairman of the 
Christian education department for Freeport 
Presbytery. She also is deeply involved in 
the task force working to restructure the 
Synod of Illinois. 
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in cooperation with the Alumni Association 
invites 
all former Review staff members (and readers, too) 
to return to Oberlin for: 


The Oberlin Review 100th Volume Anniversary 
Reunion and Conference 


The Review has reserved a sunny autumn weekend (Oct. 1-3) for former 
Oberlin journalists to renew friendships, to celebrate the Review’s 100th 
Volume year, and to participate in a conference on controversial media 
problems. The conference will be oriented toward both students and alumni 
and will offer plenty of opportunity for discussion and debate. Panelists 
will be well-known editors and writers. They will discuss such topics as 
Objectivity vs. Advocacy Press; Problems of Black Reportage; Who 
Should Control Newspapers?—Publishers vs. Editorial staff; Journalism 
Reviews; The Press and Higher Education, and ‘Establishment’ vs. 
‘‘Alternative’’ Press. 


Of course, this is the first time a homecoming has been oriented around 
an interest rather than a generation. Because the Reunion/Conference is 
taking place on the weekend formerly used for Homecoming there will 
also be football vs. Carnegie-Mellon, soccer vs. Wittenberg, dedication 
of the new Jesse Philips Physical Education Center, and a talk by Pres- 
ident Fuller. The Review staff is sending a letter to former staffers with 
more details about the weekend. Many former editors have indicated 
their eagerness to attend. We hope you too will join us. 


i 
Write to REVIEW REUNION, 


c/o the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


for a list of hotels and motels and full details of the Oct. 1-3 weekend. 
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BILL CLINE, director of the Boulder, 
Colo., High Sing-In folk group, will return 
in September to the high school where he 
taught French and German from 1960 to 
1969. He has been on leave since the fall of 
1969, serving one year as assistant dean of 
admissions at Swarthmore College and 
spending the past year at Colorado Univer- 
sity obtaining a Ph.D. in German. 

MARGARET A. KENNEDY’s work was 
featured at the Ft. Joseph Koons Galleries 
near Columbus, Ind., last April. Her work 
is varied and includes printmaking, paint- 
ing, professional art in stained glass and 
fabrication. A reception was held in her 
honor. 


1954 


The Rev. LEWIS P. BOHLER Jr., t, rector 
of the Church of the Advent, Los Angeles, 
was among six persons honored last March 
by the Los Angeles Assn. of Secondary 
School Administrators for outstanding serv- 
ice to young people. 'Father Bohler serves 
Mt. Vernon Jr. High School daily in the 
student cafeteria and in the lunch area. He 
is chairman of the School-Community Ad- 
visory Committee, sponsor of a tutorial pro- 
gram, active in the PTA’s of Alta Loma, 
Mt. Vernon and Los Angeles. He serves on 
the board of directors for the Episcopal 
Home for Children, and is a committee 
member of the Police Explorer unit of the 
Boy Scouts sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Police Department’s Wilshire Division. 

Mrs. SARAH KATZ has separated from 
her husband, and has moved to Apt. 17-B; 
900 West End Ave.; New York, N.Y. 10025, 
with her children Naomi, 5, and Jonathon, 3. 
Sarah has resumed teaching piano. 

EARL STAHL has been promoted to -pro- 
fessor and re-elected to a three-year term 
as chairman of the department of counselor 
education at Wisconsin State University- 
Oshkosh. 

SHI-YEN WU and his wife, Margaret, have 
a son, Gregory, born March 27, 1971. He has 
a sister, Jennifer, almost three. Shi-Yen is 
a professor at the University of Iowa and a 
Shansi trustee. 


1953 


VINCENT S. HART Jr., pastor of the Sea- 
view Methodist Church, was nam2d West 
Seattle’s ‘‘Man of the Year’’ at the Commu- 
nity Leader’s Fellowship Dinner in West 
Seattle in May. He is president of the West 
Seattle Council of Youth Affairs. 

Mrs. Donald Nelson (JANET FOSSEN- 
KEMPER) has been appointed executive 
director of the Pueblo, Colo. YWCA. She 
had been serving as program director since 
1965. Her husband, Donald, is principal of 
Spann Elementary School. They have five 
children; Eric, 14; Craig, 12; Kurt, 11; Karl, 
10; and Crisse, 7. 


1951 


JAMES BURLEY is the author of ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, Start Your Engines,’’ a book of piano 
music for children. Racing driver Mario 
Andretti, the author’s brother-in-law, wrote 
the introduction and Jim’s wife (Andretti’s 
sister) drew the illustrations. Jim is a music 
teacher in Pompton Lakes, N. J., schools. 

SALLIE WARTH SCHOEN, chairman of 
the piano department at Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn., will play the Tchaikovsky 
First Piano Concerto as featured piano solo- 
ist with the Knoxville Symphony Orchestra 
next fall. 

ROBERT SHREINER made a hole in one 
on the Oberlin Golf Club course last May. 

GEORGE TRAUTWEIN, associate conduc- 
tor of the Minnesota Orchestra, was the 
principal conductor of this summer’s Oberlin 
Music Theater. George won critical praise 
for his ‘‘miraculous’”’ performance when he 
took over the direction of the Minnesota Or- 
chestra after guest conductor Jascha Horen- 
stein became ill during the first of two 
scheduled concert appearances on April 1 
and 2 in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


50 


1950 


CAMPBELL JOHNSON is spending the 
summer as conductor for the College Light 
Opera Company in Falmouth, Mass. In Sep- 
tember he goes to Lubbock, Tex., as associ- 
ate professor of music and director of music 
theater at Texas Tech. 


1949 


HENRY A. BENT, professor of chemistry 
at North Carolina State University at Ral- 
eigh, is one of 30 faculty members to be 
chosen by students and recent alumni as 
Outstanding Teachers for 1970-71. 

BARBARA SMITH Goodman (Mrs. Peter) 
was one of the three Rye artists showing 
portraits in oil at the Greenwich Art Society 
gallery in Greenwich, Conn. last spring. 
She likes to paint young adults. Her paint- 
ings have been awarded prizes in West- 
chester. 

JOHN L. HARMAN, t, has returned from 
spending the winter and spring in Ireland 
and will be in Vermont for the summer at 
Lake Eden (Box 38, Eden Mills, Vermont 
05653) . 

ROBERT L. TARNOW has become presi- 
dent of Goulds Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. Bob, who has been with Goulds’ since 
1951, has held management positions in sales 
and was formerly vice president of manu- 
facturing. 


1948 


PATIENCE HALEY had a one-man show- 
ing of her recent paintings from May 17 
through June 18 at the Radcliffe Institute 
Gallery in Cambridge, Mass. Patience’s hus- 
band, Panos Ghikas, is an artist and teacher. 

GEORGE HEALY will become William and 
Mary College’s ranking academic official 
Sept. 1, vice president for academic affairs. 
Since 1962, George, a historian, has been 
dean of the faculty and provost of Bates 
College. 


C. ROBERT KEESEY, ’48, secretary 
of New Hampshire University, was 
selected to receive the Senior Key 
Award, highest student award given 
at UNH commencement exercises. “He 
is the kind of man who will do any- 
thing for you, and that’s why we 
picked him,” said Robert Lamothe, 
student chairman of the award com- 
mittee. Keesey went to New Hamp- 
shire in 1960 after serving Oberlin as 
alumni secretary, director of develop- 
ment and assistant to the president. 


1947 


FIORA I.-R. CORRADETTI Contino con- 
ducted the University of Oklahoma Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Music Theatre’s pro- 
duction of ‘“‘La Traviata” early in May. One 
of the nation’s few female conductors, she 
has been principal conductor at Indiana U. 
since 1966, where she received her master 
and doctor of music degrees in 1962 and 1964. 

ETHEL CHADSEY Leonard was recently 
married to Bruce Melendyke and is living 
at 7 Maplewood St., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
06475. 

Robert B. Shnayerson, husband of LYDIA 
TODD, has become editor-in-chief of Har- 
per’s Magazine. He had been a senior editor 
of Time. 


1946 


ALAN BOOTH, pianist with the Baumel- 
Booth-Smith trio, performed with them in 
the first string festival of the White Plains 
public schools in May. Herbert Baumel, 
concertmaster and fiddler in the Broadway 
play, “Fiddler on the Roof,” led 200 players 
from all grade levels of the White Plains 
schools. 

KENNETH GRISWOLD, t, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence from 
the United Church of Christ and he and his 
wife are living near his elderly father. They 
have built a home in Newago, Michigan 
59337, Rte. 2, Box 139-A where ‘‘the water is 
about 30 feet from the front door, and the 
fishing is quite good.” 

R'CHARD KENT, owner of Dick Kent 
Photographers, Albuquerque, N. M., is writ- 
ing a series of commercial how-to-do-it arti- 
cles for The Professional Photographer. 

ROBERT W. PAUL has become secretary- 
treasurer for the Jewelers Board of Trade. 


1944 


Bryant W. Dennison Jr., ’68, son of the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. B. Whitman Dennison 
(MARY SHREINER), was ordained a deacon 
in the Episcopal Church June 26. He will 
serve at St. Paul’s Church in Akron. Bry’s 
father was his clerical presenter and his 
grandfather, J. Frederic Shreiner, ’16, was 
his lay presenter. 

Dr. HOWARD KAUFMAN has been work- 
ing in Thailand the past four years while 
serving as president of Rural Research Inc. 
After 17 years of overseas work as an ap- 
plied anthropologist, he has decided to re- 
turn to the U. S. He will become chairman 
of anthropology and sociology at Ripon 
College in September. 


1943 


Mr. and Mrs. GORDON GALLOWAY 
(MARY HELEN GETHMAN) flew to Africa 
last month when son Walter, ’69, and his 
wife (MaryJean McKelvey, ’68) completed 
two years in the Peace Corps. The two 
couples returned to the U.S. through Europe. 

ROBERT H. REARDON, t, president of 
Anderson (Ind.) College since 1958, has been 
named recipient of the Liberty Bell Award 
given annually by the Madison County Bar 
Association to the person who has most 
contributed to community service which 
strengthens the effectiveness of the Amer- 
ican system of freedom under the law. 


1942 


Stephen Wear Draper, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Draper (KAY WEAR), and 
Susan Jane Kanya were married May 15 in 
Rindge, N. H. 

ALLEN F. STREHLER, dean of graduate 
studies at Carnegie-Mellon University, has 
become chairman-elect of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s Advisory Committee for 
Science Education. He will assume the 
chairmanship next January. 
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1941 


Mrs. John Oesch (PRISCILLA McCOR- 
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MICK) has begun her third term as presi- 
dent of the Youngstown (Ohio) YWCA 
board of trustees. 

GEORGE T. WALKER was one of four 
black composers who were guests at Mont- 
clair State College’s seventh annual Com- 
posers Symposium Orchestra, a professional 
little symphony in residence at Montclair 
State last May. Guest composers met with 
classes, gave lectures, and took part in open 
rehearsals. Since 1969 George has been pro- 
fessor of music at Rutgers-Newark. 
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Mrs. S. McClung Fleming (A. PATRICIA 
CREW) had a one-man exhibit of her re- 
cent oil paintings at the Wilmington, Del., 
Music School in April and May. 

The Rev. GARDNER TAYLOR, t, is pastor 
of The Concord Baptist Church of Christ 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., which celebrated its 
124th anniversary May 16. Dr. Vincent 
Harding, Director of the Institute of the 
Black World, preached the anniversary 
service, in which the Rev. Mr. Taylor rec- 
ognized the 233 persons who had been mem- 
bers of the congregation for more than 40 
years. 


1939 


The Gib Porsch Quartet played for a cock- 
tail party in Harrisburg, Pa., prior to the 
inauguration of Milton J. Shapp as governor 
of Pennsylvania. GILBERT PORSCH plays 


the piano and is the leader of the quartet 
which includes sax, guitar and drums. 
ROSS SANDERSON has been appointed 
an assistant commissioner of health in the 
Baltimore City Health Department. His re- 


NORMAN J. BELLER, ’41, was named 
“Man of the Year” by Lorain, Ohio, 
Jaycees for his willingness to help 
others help themselves. An attorney, 
Norm was a founder of the Lorain 
County Council on Alcoholism, helped 
found the Lorain County Drug Abuse 
program, is legal adviser to the county 
chapter of NAACP, past president of 
the Lorain County Bar Association, 
was instrumental in getting City 
Council to approve a minimum use 
and occupancy housing code which 
paved the way for urban renewal, 
and he gave ten years of free legal 
service to the citizens of Cityview 
until their area was annexed to Lo- 
rain in 1968. 


SULY/AUGUST 1971 


sponsibilities include personnel manage- 
ment, administrative management of pur- 


chasing, contracts and general business 
operations. 
1938 


JOHN W. PASCHKE has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of operations 
research consultant for Heinz U.S.A., divi- 
sion of H. J. Heinz Company. John has been 
with Heinz since 1953, most recently as 
general manager of operations analysis and 
research. He and his wife (BETTY LOU 
McCLENAHAN) live in Ann Arbor with 
one of their sons, Jeffery. 

BARBARA M. ROSE, director of the social 
services department of the Springfield, 
Mass., Hospital received the Woman of the 
Year Award from the women’s division of 
the Greater Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce in May. Senator Edward W. Brooke 
(R-Mass.) spoke at the annual dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN E. SNOW (Virginia 
Brown, ’36) have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Kathleen Elizabeth, to 
Brian James Whiteford in Minneapolis May 
8. They will live in Minneapolis. 


1937 


ANN VIVIAN BROWN (Mrs. Elmer W.) 
is the new director of the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Aging for the city of Cleveland. 
Ann is excited about getting many new 
projects oif the ground for older adults, not 
just “busy work” but work that is competi- 
tive and income producing. Ann’s deserved 
nickname is “Dynamo of the City Hall.” 

JULIUS P. MOLNAR was among those 
who in April received the distinguished 
George Washington Award presented an- 
nually by the American Hungarian Studies 
Foundation. The award recognizes contri- 
butions to research, human knowledge, the 
arts and understanding among men and 
nations. 


1936 


FRANCES MYRA EDDY is in Istanbul, 
serving a five-year term as administrative 
assistant in the Near East Mission Office 
of the United Church Board for World Min- 
istries. She has been there since June 1970, 
when she arrived in time to attend the 
sesqui-centennial celebration of the Near 
East Mission. 

WILLIAM C. KIDD has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Western Publishing Co. 
with headquarters in Racine, Wis. 


1935 


MADELINE WILLEMSEN starred in Neil 
Simon’s “El Ultimo de los Don Juanes’’ 
(‘The Last of the Red Hot Lovers’’) at the 
Teatro El Cemi in San Juan, Puerto Rico in 
April. The play was a part of the Seventh 
International Theater Festival. It played 
again in Ponce later that month. Madeline, 
one of the first ladies of Puerto Rican the- 
ater, said she found the play to be light- 
hearted and a challenge to the actor. 


1934 


WILLIAM CORRELL has been named First 
Reader of The Mother Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston. He will head the American 
Christian Scientists for the next three years. 

DANIEL PFOUTZ, head of the Science and 
Technology Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, compiled his fourth 
annual list of 100 outstanding Sci-Tech 
Books for the Library Journal, March 1, 
1971 issue. 


1933 


TALBOT HARDING has become assistant 
director of information and research for the 
Ohio Turnpike Commission. He had been 
director of community relations for the 
Family Service Association in Cleveland for 
the past 10 years. 


MYRON F. WICKE is general secretary of 
the Division of Higher Education, United 
Methodist Church’s Board of Education in 
Nashville, Tenn. He led the second annual 
Faculty-Clergy Symposium at Illinois Wes- 
leyan University’s Memorial Student Center 
in Bloomington, Ill., last April. 

MARY BRECHT YOCOM and Wilford A. 


Howard were married March 20 in Salt 
Lake City. 

1930 

Mrs. ROBERT M. CONNER (EMMA M. 


MASTERS) has become regent of the Anna 
Asbury Chapter, DAR. She is the past state 
president of the Genealogical Society, and 
spoke May 11 to the members of the 
Guernsey County (Ohio) Historical Society 
on “Heraldry—the Handmaiden of History.” 

DR. GLENN S. USHER, who has been 
deputy health commissioner of Toledo, Ohio, 
since 1970, has become Wood County health 
commissioner. 


1929 


Mr. and Mrs. David Cooper (HARRIET 
SILVER, t) are enjoying their new home at 
2591 Melloney Lane, Indiana, Pa. Harriet 
has a small class of organ and piano students 
and keeps busy with organ substituting in 
several churches. The Coopers were on a 
Christian Fellowship tour to ten different 
countries of Europe last summer. 

PAULINE DUNN has retired after 25 years 
as executive alumni secretary for the School 
of Medicine of Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and was given a trip to Hawaii by 
grateful alumni. She will make her home in 
Conneaut and probably will take her Hawaii 
trip in November. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Gillespie (MARY 
McNUTT) left in March for a two-year as- 
signment in Saigon under USAID. Arthur is 
vocational rehabilitation consultant in a 
project to rehabilitate war victims. Mary is 
teaching English to project trainee aides 
and handicapped youth, especially the blind, 
at the National Rehabilitation Institute. 

FREDERICK J. HOLTER, professor and 
chairman of health education at West Vir- 
ginia University, was guest speaker in May 
at Alderson-Broaddus College’s weekly con- 
vocation. His topic: “If You Don’t Have It, 
You Aren’t With It.” 


RUSSELL FESSENDEN, ’38, has been 
appointed by President Nixon as the 
new deputy assistant secretary of the 
Bureau of European Affairs with the 


Department of State. A career diplo- 
mat since 1946, Russell has been min- 
ister and deputy chief of missions at 
the American Embassy, Bonn, Ger- 
many, since 1967. 


ARTHUR H. JONES is now a consultant 
for the Carolina Population Center and is 
leading a drive in North Carolina to liberal- 
ize the state’s abortion bill. 

CLIFFORD J. B. THOR retired June 1 and 
has moved from Terre Haute, Ind., to Sun 
City, Ariz. 


1928 


PAT PARTRIDGE has retired after 27 
years of teaching at the Northfield School. 
He and his wife (Miriam Ingalls, ’30) have 
been building their dream house since last 
August, with the help of their son Lynn, ’52 
(‘a competent builder and etkectrician’’), 
their grandchildren Doug, Priscilla, Wendy, 
and Laura (ages 16 to 10), and their neigh- 
bors—both adults and children. The address 
of their new home, which was to have been 
livable by June 12, is 19 North Lane, East 
Northfield, Mass. 01360. Pat will be teaching 
half-time next year at Linden Hill School, 
a small (24) private school for boys of 5th 
to 9th grades, all of whom have mild to se- 
vere reading difficulties. 


1927 


The Rev. JOHN M. C. HANNAH has re- 
tired as rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Alloa, Scotland, and is living at 
Caddon Mill, Clovenfords, Galashiels, Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland. 

Mrs. RUTH BROWN Smyth has retired as 
professor of mathematics at the College of 
Wooster after more than 43 years of teach- 
ing. She spent the past 24 years at Wooster 
after teaching at Oberlin and Cedarville 
College. In 1963, she co-authored a book on 
“Calculus and Analytic Geometry” with 
Prof. Melcher Fobes, and in 1970 she ap- 
peared in Who’s Who of American Women, 
She will continue to live in Wooster. 


1926 


RANDOLPH EDMONDS received the Su- 
zanne M. David Memorial Award last March 
in Columbus, Ga. The award is presented 
by the Southeastern Theatre Conference for 
outstanding constributions to southern the- 
ater. Randolph, a playwright with 46 plays 
to his credit, has been called the dean of 
black academic theater, because he was the 
first to establish a department of drama at 
a black institution. 

KARL HEISER has invited future candi- 
dates in Ohio, particularly those running for 
Congress, to take part in seminars next 
winter in Great Britain, Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. 


1925 


Mrs. Leland C. Korb (ETHEL JACKSON) 
was the subject of a feature story in the 
Ace News of Heath, Ohio, in May. Her 50 
years as a music teacher and her involve- 
ment both professionally and as a volunteer 
in musical and community organizations has 
given an added dimension to the area in 
which she lives. Her genuine interest in 
young people has been evident in her work. 


1924 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil J. Sutton (OTHEO 
FRELLSEN) have moved ‘out of. the big 
city to be near relatives and friends” in 
Santa Rosa, Calif. (3020 Spring Creek Drive). 
Mrs. Sutton retired from the UCLA research 
library staff in 1964. 


1917 


EDITH M. GATES has moved from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Olympia, Wash., and finds 
Panorama City, “a unique community of 
actively retired people.’”’ She has met other 
Oberlinians there and on April 30 enter- 
tained Mrs. Tracy Strong (Edith A. Robbins, 
708) whom she knew in Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. Elton Gildow (Florence 
Polson, ’25); Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. 
Skinner (Clara Twitchell), both ’30; Mr. and 


52 


Mrs. Ralph Farmer (Mary Parks), both ’16. 
Dr. Skinner is a part-time physician in the 
Health Center and Mrs. Gildow plays the 
organ with another performer on the piano. 
Miss Gates lectures on population control 
and shows slides of her travels in Africa 
and Switzerland. 

Joseph S. Wilson, husband of BARBARA 
BLAKE, died in March. She is moving from 
Sarasota, Fla., to Clark Air Force Base in the 
Philippines to be with her daughter, Betty. 


1916 


A week of appreciation was observed in 
New Waterford, Ohio, in June for Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward R. Bretz (ESTHER GEAR- 
HART) for their many years of unselfish 
help to others in the community and their 
church and civic work. Mrs. Bretz is noted 
for the tremendous volume of her corres- 
pondence with servicemen, people who have 
moved away, new parents. the ill, bereaved, 
and the lonely. During World War II she 
kept many area servicemen in contact, with 
home, and helped some find each other in 
foreign countries. The Bretzes visit older 
members of the community who are shutins 
with gifts on special days and Mr. Bretz has 
a daily mail service for several persons who 
cannot go to the Post Office themselves. 
During the special week, the people of New 
Waterford provided the Bretzes with gifts of 
food and other articles. 

J. FREDERIC SHREINER was the lay 
presenter, representing Christ Episcopal 
Church in Oberlin, when his grandson, Bry- 
ant W. Dennison, ’68, was ordained a deacon 
in the Episcopal Church June 26. “‘Bry”’ is a 
great-grandson of the late Rev. Chester F. 
Ralston, '92. 


1915 


ROBERTS EVERETT, leader of the Dairy 
and Food Industries Supply Association for 
its first 41 years of experience, was com- 
mended for his dedicated service to the 
industry at their annual convention in San 
Diego in April. 


He retired June 30 after 


RUTH OLTMAN, president of the 
alumni class of 1934, has been staff 
associate in higher education of the 
American Association of University 
Women since September 1969. Her 
study for the Association “Campus 
1970: Where Do Women Stand?” at- 
tracted national attention because of 


serving the organization in executive capac- 
ities since 1919, 

LACY SIMMS received two honors earlier 
this year. In February at a meeting of the 
Alamogordo, N. M., Rotary Club the ‘‘Serv- 
ice Above Self’’ award was presented to him 
by the district governor and he was desig- 
nated ‘“‘Artist for April’’ by the Desert Arts 
League. The first award recognized his 
work in Rotary, the Historical Society Mu- 
seum, and as president of the Otero County 
Child Care Center. Both Mr. and Mrs 
Simms are painters. They have had a ‘‘two- 
man”’ show and have sold paintings as well 
as given many to friends and relatives. His 
favorite subjects are mountains, trees and 
flowers. 


1914 


Mr. and Mrs. James Jay Kingham (LURA 
HUMLONG) have moved to the Georgian, 
a retirement home in Evanston, Ill. (422 
Davis St.). 


1911 


HAROLD TOWER, now living in Akron, 
celebrated his 82nd birthday with his friends 
in Grand Rapids. 


1910 


Judge LYNN B. GRIFFITH SR. has re- 
ceived honorary membership in the Warren 
(Ohio) Rotary Club in recognition of his 
“distinguished career as a judge, his ex- 
emplary conduct in the community and his 
chosen field of law.’ Judge Griffith has 
served as Warren city solicitor, Trumbull 
County prosecutor, Common Pleas judge 
for 19 years, on the Seventh District Court 
of Appeals, and on the Ohio Supreme Court 
of 1962 to 1964, when he chose to retire. The 
judge is still actively practicing law in 
Warren as a member of the firm of Letson, 
Letson, Griffith and Kightlinger and is ac- 
tive in many civic and community affairs. 


its contribution to the women’s 
movement in higher education. The 
study researched the role of women 
on campus—students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators and trustees—in 454 
colleges and universities, document- 
ing the lack of real participation of 
women in the development of insti- 
tutional policy at all levels. 

The study was entered in the Con- 
gressional Record for February 11, 
1971, by Rep. Patsy Mink (D- 
Hawaii). 

Miss Oltman has addressed a 
number of educational associations 
regarding the inequities which exist 
on campus, including the recent con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Higher Education in Chicago and 
the National Association of Women 
Deans in St. Louis. During May she 
participated in a workshop spon- 
sored by the New. Hampshire Di- 
vision of AAUW and Dartmouth 
College on “Modern Woman: The 
Uneasy Life.” 

She was Dean of Women at Bald- 
win-Wallace College from 1962-1969 
and is listed in Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican Women. 
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Announcing the very first 


OBERLIN COLLEGE ALUMNI TOUR 


To London, Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Lucerne and Copenhagen 


22 DAYS — May 29 to June 19, 1972 


by air and first class train 
with accommodations at superior hotels 


Here’s a chance to see the most of Europe in a limit- 
ed period of time at a leisurely, comfortable pace. 
Arrangements and escort in Europe by Thos. 
Cook & Son. Your host and hostess from Oberlin 
will be Alumni Editor Phil Tear, ’43, and his wife, 
Phyl. Since this first Oberlin College Alumni Tour 
actually is based on 131 years of Cooks Tour ex- 
pertise, we’re sure you'll find it a rewarding experi- 
ence. The tour will be limited to 25 persons. Com- 
plete and return this coupon for full details. 
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MAIL TO: OBERLIN COLLEGE ALUMNI TOURS 
Alumni Office a . 
Bosworth Hall 
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LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 


EDWARD BALLANTINE, July 2 at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. of a coronary thrombosis. 
He lived in Vineyard Haven. Mr. Ballantine 
was born in Oberlin, Aug. 6, 1886, when his 
father, President William G. Ballantine, was 
professor of Old Testament language and 
literature. He attended Harvard from 1903 
to 1907, receiving highest honors in music. 

He joined the Harvard music faculty in 
1912 and retired as professor in 1947. A com- 
poser and pianist, his first published work 
was a musical play, “‘The Lotos Eaters.” 
His orchestra pieces included ‘‘From the 
Garden of Hellas,’ ‘Prelude to the Delec- 
table Forest” and “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
In a lighter vein was “By a Lake in Russia.” 
His piano variations on the theme of ‘‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” in the style of eminent 
composers were popular in concert pro- 
grams. 

Among his compositions were a tone 
poem, “The Awakening of the Woods,’’ 
Overture to “The Piper’? and songs and 
pieces for piano, for violin and piano, and 
for cello and piano. 

He leaves his wife, the former Florence 
Besse Brewster, and two stepchildren, King- 
man Brewster Jr., president of Yale, and 
Mrs. Robert Wood Kennedy. 


Academy 


CLAUDE A. (HUMPY) CAMPBELL, April 
1 in Toledo. He was 77. He was active in 
real estate and related fields in Toledo for 
more than 50 years as well as serving ac- 
tively in numerous civic, charitable, edu- 
cational and fraternal organizations. At one 
time he was president of the building com- 
panv which built Toledo’s Owens-Illinois 
Building. In addition to serving as chair- 
man of his own realty company, he was 
engaged in priv2te appraisal practice, spe- 
cializing in professional certified valuation 
and consultation services. Mr. Campbell 
leaves his wife (Jane Gray,’15) and two 
sisters. 


MRS. ALBERT H. CASE (Sarah Belle 
Avery), May 3 in Charlottesville, Va., at the 
age of 101. She was born Nov. 3, 1869, in 
Lysander, N.Y. In 1886, she enrolled in the 
Preparatory Department at the same time 
that her sister, Evelyn, enrolled in the Col- 
lege. She later graduated from the Sargent 
College of Allied Health Professions (now 
part of Boston University) and taught physi- 
cal education at Michigan State University 
for six years prior to her marriage in 1906. 

Her husband, a mining engineer who did 
most of his exploring and investing in Cen- 
tral America, graduated from Michigan State 
in 1902 and was captain of the football team 
in 1901. The Cases were long-time benefac- 
tors of Michigan State and a modern MSU 
residence hall bears their names. The Cases 
spent their later years in Tampa, Fla., but 
they purchased an estate, ‘‘Four Acres’’, in 
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Charlottesville, which Mrs. Case filled with 
antiques and countless articles of value. Mr. 
Case died in 1962. Their son, Albert V., died 
in 1934. 

In 1892, the Avery family moved to Ober- 
lin from Tecumseh, Mich., and lived at 20 S. 
Prospect St. Mrs. Case’s other two sisters, 
Bessie and Luther, enrolled in the College 
and the Conservatory, respectively. Their 
mother kept roomers and the Avery girls 
were known as “The Ivory Angels.”’ Luther 
(Lute) died in 1916. Evelyn (Mrs. Frank H. 
Hall) died in 1965. Bessie, ’96, now Mrs. 
A. W. Ellis, survives. 


1900 


ARTHUR J. HARVEY, April 16 at his home 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico. He had frac- 
tured his hip in a fall last December and 
later had conquered pneumonia. Mr. Har- 
vey was born in Otto, N.Y., Oct. 5, 1878. He 
went to Puerto Rico in 1905 as the reporter 
for the Federal Court of San Juan, a posi- 
tion he held for 15 years. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, but did not 
practice. 

He began early to acquire land and 
planted coconuts which he imported from 
the Philippines. Eventually he owned some 
30,000 trees and exported millions of whole 
nuts to the mainland. His extensive hold- 
ings included some 500 acres in El Verde 
which later were incorporated into the Lu- 
quillo Forest (El Yunke), most of what is 
now the International Airport. He estab- 
lished the first modern, engineered dairy 
in Puerto Rico, and he and his wife (Mar- 
tha Miller, '00) developed a formula for 
coconut flavored ice cream. 

Mr. Harvey had been a Rotarian since 
1928, was a founder of the Union Church 
and was active in affairs of Presbyterian 
Community Hospital and other civie organi- 
zations. He leaves his wife, son Arthur J. 
Jr., and sisters Florence J., 09, and Adaline, 
95-6 Academy (Mrs. Baxter Cotrael). 


1903 


STANLEY GARFIELD SHAW, May 22 in 
Elyria, Ohio. Born in North Ridgewille, Ohio, 
June 23, 1881, he had lived in Elyria since 
1904 when he became a deputy treasurer of 
Lorain County. He served nine years as 
deputy and two terms as treasurer, and he 
was a director of the Elyria Savings and 
Trust Co. from 1913 until last February. 

Mr. Shaw was the founder of the Western 
Reserve Finance Co. in 1916 and served as 
director, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager until it was sold to General Fi- 
nance Corp. in 1939. In 1946, he founded 
Western Reserve Inc., a similar company, 
with four offices in Lorain County. He was 
a director at the time of his death. He had 
been a vice president of Elyria Savings and 
Trust most of the time since 1954. He was a 
Royal Arch Mason over 50 years. 

In 1904, Mr. Shaw married Ellen E. Wright, 
02, and between them they had 60 relatives 
who attended Oberlin Academy or College. 
His only brother, the late Archer H., ’97, 
’23h, was chief editorial writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer from 1908-1942. Mrs. 
Shaw’s only sister, Flora Wright, ’97, died in 
Elyria in 1916. After Mrs. Shaw’s death in 
1964, Mr. Shaw gave Oberlin an unrestricted 
gift of $50,000 to establish a scholarship in 
her name. 

He leaves sons John F., ’35, and Allen R., 
’42, daughter Mrs. Robert (Marguerite) San- 
drock, ’28, seven grandchildren including 
John F. Jr., ’66, and five great-grandchildren. 
A son, Ralph, died in 1963. 


1906 


MRS. GUY M. JOHNSON (Katherine M. 
Leitch), March 25 at the Haverford (Pa.) 
Nursing and Rehabilitation Center where 
she had suffered a stroke Feb. 23. Since 
1960 she had made her home with a son, 
Willard, in Broomall, Pa. 


ALDINE G. METZLER, June 21 at the Naval 
Hospital in San Diego. He was born Oct. 23, 
1882, in New Springfield, Ohio. Prior to 
serving as a corporal in the Army during 
WWI, he was a high school principal in 
Palestine, Ill., foreman for the Temple Seed 
Co. in Calla, Ohio, clerk for the Hearn- 
Fithian Co. in Youngstown, Ohio, and spent 
five years traveling. By 1913 Mr. Metzler 
wrote that he had visited every state in the 
U. S. From 1919 until his retirement in 
1947, he worked in many parts of the coun- 
try, usually as a carpenter or forester. In 
1964 he noted that he was “pursuing his 
hobby as an amateur naturalist.” He was a 
member of the California Audubon Society. 


1907 


MISS LOUISE RODENBAECK, April 7 in 
New Holstein, Wis. Miss Rodenbaeck who 
was 92, had lived at Calumet Homestead 
since 1957. She was born in New Holstein 
Feb. 28, 1879 and was a member of the St. 
John United Church of Christ. After leaving 
Oberlin she was professor of German at 
Knox College and then taught foreign lan- 
guage at Oberlin. In 1930 she joined the 
Lake Erie College faculty where she taught 
German, Italian and Spanish until her re- 
tirement in 1955. She is survived by nieces 
and nephews. 


1908 


MRS. HAROLD D. LAMB (Jessie May 
Woodroffe), Feb. 7 in Des Moines, Iowa, 
following a heart attack. She was born 
May 8, 1882, in Mt. Union, Iowa, and had 
been a resident of Des Moines for 50 years. 
She was married in 1911 and had been a 
widow since 1952. Mrs. Lamb leaves daugh- 
ters Julia Allen, Elizabeth Hamilton, Doro- 
thy Baxter and Mary Brown, sons Robert 
and William, sister Blanche Lahman, ’20, 
brothers Charles and Arthur, 20 grandchild- 
ren and four great-grandchildren. 


1910 


MRS. L. BURTON HESSLER (Marguerite 
Allen), March 13 in Overland Park, Kan., 
where she had been living since becoming 
ill last December. Born in Grand Rapids, 
N. D., April 9, 1888, she taught English and 
was playground supervisor for the Valley 
City, N. D., high school until 1912, and was 
an English teacher and assistant principal at 
the Ada, Minn., high school] until 1914, when 
she was married. She had been a widow 
since 1958. Mrs. Hessler, leaves her son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr and Mrs. Allen Hess- 
ler of Overland Park, Kan. 


1911 


REV. CLARENCE B. LOOMIS, June 30 in 
San Diego, Calif., of a heart attack. He was 
born Nov. 20, 1887, in Sparta, Mich., and 
received his B.D. cum laude from Yale in 
1918 and his Ph.D. in adult education from 
Columbia in 1935. He had a varied career 
in teaching, sociology and religious work. 

He held positions as boys’ work secretary 
in the Norfolk, Va., and New Haven, Conn., 
YMCA’s, was a lecturer at Yale Divinity 
School, taught sociology and education at 
Vanderbilt, Furman, Piedmont and Olivet, 
and was director of community development 
programs in Greenville, S. C., and at Okla- 
homa A&M. In 1960 he was named the out- 
standing faculty member of the year at 
California Western University in San Diego 
where he headed the sociology department 
for six years. 

The Rev. Mr. Loomis also was regional 
secretary in 11 Southeastern states for the 
National Council of the YMCA. He directed 
field work for a study of adult interest in 
Meriden, Conn., and was an educational 
specialist for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion in Washington. He also developed dis- 
cussion techniques among agricultural ex- 
tension agents in 13 southeastern states. 

In the 1950’s he was program director for 
the First Congregational Church in San 
Diego. He retired in 1964 after serving as 
associate pastor of Mission Hills Congrega- 
tional Church, San Diego. Mr. Loomis leaves 
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his wife. the former Eva Annis Burtch, 
sons C. Manly, ’39, and Robert, and daughter 
Emily. 


MRS. FRANK C. WARBURTON (Elsie 
Stahlman), July 8 in Blue Ridge Haven 
West Nursing Home, Camp Hill, Pa. She 
was 82. Mrs. Warburton taught piano in 
Youngstown, Ohio, for more than 50 years. 
She attended the Academy and the Con- 
servatory in 1907-08 and graduated from 
Ithaca (N.Y.) Conservatory of Music. She 
leaves sister Mrs. Metra Dodson and brother 
Paige W. Stahlman. 


1912 


MRS. CHARLES M. ADAMS (Juanita Cole- 
man), April 9 in Wooster, Ohio. She was 
born in Sandwich, Ill., March 18, 1886, and 
was married Nov. 20, 1912. She had served 
as deputy clerk of the Wayne County Board 
of Elections and on other election boards 
for many years. She leaves daughters Alice 
Hurst of Columbus, Ohio, and Jean Norris of 
Hawaii. 


MRS. WILLARD S. LINES (Mabel Ont- 
hank), March 9, in Winter Haven, Fla., her 
home since 1952. Born June 18, 1885, in 
Ripley, N. Y., she was married in 1913 to 
Mr. Lines, ’12, who died Sept. 11, 1968. Mrs. 
Lines was a music teacher, choir singer, 
pianist and marimbist, and a member of 
First Presbyterian Church, DAR, Eastern 
Star, Women’s Club and Tourist Club, all 
of Winter Haven. Surviving are her brother 
and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Lines, 
and nieces, nephews and cousins. 


1913 


MRS. MERLE R. MEACHAM (Edythe Mag- 
dalene Ladd), July 9 in Oberlin, where she 
had made her home since 1950. She was 
born in Randolph, Ohio, was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and received her M.A. at 
Syracuse in 1919. 

Mrs. Meacham was a member of the First 
Church in Oberlin and the AAUW. Last 
April she was made an honorary member of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club after serving 
many years on the executive board and as 
a department leader. 

She leaves daughter Eileen (Mrs. Robert 
M. Watson), °47, and ten grandchildren. 
She was preceded in death by her husband 
in 1945 and daughter Audrey (Mrs. Murrow 
W. Schwinn), ’42, in 1965. 
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MRS. THOMAS R. YARBOROUGH (Kath- 
ryn E. Stewart), Feb. 24 in Los Angeles. She 
taught grade school at Tuskegee Institute 
from 1914 until her marriage in.1916 and in 
Allensworth, Calif., 1919-20. From 1926-46 
she was a caseworker for County Charities 
in Los Angeles. A daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth, died in 1924. 
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1915 


i 
MRS. MARTIN E. FAWCETT (Carol Hill), 
Feb. 25 in Ventura, Calif. Born March 3, 
1893, she graduated from Wisconsin in 1916, 
and became the nature teacher at Tosebo 
Camp for Boys, Manistee, Mich., until 1943, 
when she became the operator and owner of 
the camp until 1953. She was a housekeeper 
and hostess at Todd Seminary for Boys, 
Woodstock, Ill., until her marriage to Ben- 
nett Ross Taylor in 1920. He died in 1929. 
In 1930, she was married to Mr. Fawcett, 
who died in 1934. She leaves a son, B. R. 
Taylor, Jr. A son, Noble Taylor, died in 
1956. 


MISS AMY HEMSING, May 7 in Bethlehem, 
Pa. She received an A.M. from Columbia 
in 1925, and retired in 1957 after teaching in 
Souderton, Pa., Lock Haven, Pa., Perr? 
Ohio, and for 32 years in New dee ne 
schools. She leaves a brother, OES 
Another brother, Jonas, °30, died in 1942. 
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THOMAS C. McCONNELL, Uy aterm alk aba! 
Lancaster, Wis. He had suffered a stroke 
in 1958. Mr. McConnell was born Feb. 29, 
1888, in New Castle, Pa., and received an 
A.B. from Penn State in 1912. He did addi- 
tional work at Columbia in 1927. His wife, 
Verna Mae Clausen, ’14, whom he married 
June 3, 1915, died in 1964. From 1915 to 1930, 
Mr. McConnell was industrial secretary of 
the Foreign YMCA in Foochow, China, gen- 
eral secretary in Charleston, W. Va., and 
traveling and speaking for the YMCA. From 
1934 through 1941 he was engaged in relief 
and welfare work in Appleton, Lancaster 
and Madison, Wis. From 1941 to 1958 he did 
engineering work for Gisholt Machine & 
Tool Co. He leaves son Malcolm and daugh- 


ter Kathleen (Mrs. Paul J. Hoffman) of 
Lancaster. 


1917 


MRS. FREDERICK L. BLACK (Ruth Hop- 
pin Renton), May 28 in Sedona, Ariz., where 
she had lived since 1965. Mrs. Black was 
born in Hawaii and majored in sociology. 
Her mother was Helen Hoppin, ’86. She 
was married to Herbert Crane, ’16, in 1918 
and divorced in 1934. 

Prior to her marriage to Mr. Black in 1945, 
she sold insurance and securities and was 
head of the department of interior decorat- 
ing for the S. & G. Gump Co. in San Fran- 
cisco. After Mr. Black’s retirement from 
the motor car industry in 1956, they moved 
to Ann Arbor where he was professor of 
industrial management at the University of 
Michigan. In 1963, Mrs. Black accompanied 
her husband to Taiwan, where she studied 
Chinese calligraphy and painting and taught 
English to children there. They moved to 
Arizona when Mr. Black retired from 
teaching. 

Mrs. Black leaves her husband, sons 
George and Herbert Crane, sisters Mary 
(Mrs. L. W. Wishard), ’18, and Mrs. Helen 
Meyer. 


DR. AGNES LYONS BROWN, March 28 in 
West Hartiord, Conn. She was 77. Dr. 
Brown was a child health specialist in the 
Connecticut State Health Department from 
1950 to 1960. She attended the academy in 
1912-13 and the college 1913-14. Completing 
her undergraduate work at Barnard, she 
received her M.D. from Woman’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia in 1919 and an M.P.H. 
from Michigan in 1948. She interned in 
Pittsburgh, entered private practice, and 
later taught at Wilson College in Chambers- 
burg, Pa. After World War II, Dr. Brown 
worked for the United Nations relief agency 
on the Chinese mainland and on Formosa. 
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1918 


MISS NIRA REBECCA KIMMEL, April 29 
in Los Angeles. She was born in Yale, 
Ohio, Dec. 7, 1891. She taught kindergarten 
in Warren, Ohio, until 1920 and in Los An- 
geles from 1922 to 1945. She did additional 
study at Fresno College. She leaves a sister, 
Mrs. Clifton F. (Elda) Houts, ’15. 


BARNEY B. MATICKA, March 29 in Peoria, 
Ill. Born April 23, 1891, in Czechoslovakia, 
he came to the U. S. when he was 14. He 
was executive director of United Cerebral 
Palsy for the Peoria area from 1961 until 
his retirement in 1967 after 50 years of social 
service work. During his early years Co ee 
work he was one of the organizers of the 
ig Brother movement. 

bar World War II he did USC work 
for four years as director at Camp Ellis 
and then at Oahu, Hawaii. During his 
years in Pekin, IIL, he introduced the first 
organized supervised play activities for 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. In Peoria he was responsible for the 
first organized Negro Boys’ Club. 

He leaves his wife, Cornelia, whom he 
married in Oberlin June 21, 1922. a son, Dr. 
Jack, '46, daughter Mrs. Roger Fruehauf, a 
sister in Czechoslovakia, and four grand- 


children. 


1926 


REV. KARL W. PATOW, t, March 6 in 


Saginaw (Mich.) Community Hospital. Born 
in Roseville, Mich., Aug. 10, 1889, he re- 
ceived his A.B. from Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. In 1915 he married Grace Allinger 
who died in 1968. A Methodist minister for 
55 years, the Rev. Mr. Patow served in 15 
different churches and was pastor of La- 
porte and Mapleton (Mich.) United Metho- 
dist Church at the time of his death. He 
leaves daughters Ruth and Mrs. Dorothy 
Dunn, son Col. Warren Patow, M.D., in 
Vietnam, seven grandchildren, a brother 
and five sisters. 


1927 


MRS. HAROLD M. LOWE (Kathryn Dunn, 


k), Jan. 9, 1971, of cancer in Hyannis, Mass. 
She was born Sept. 19, 1905, in Waynesburg, 
Pa. Mrs. Lowe received her A.B. at New- 
ark State Colleve in 1964 and taught in New 
Jersey and in Dormont, Pa. She leaves her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1930, 
daughter Diane (Mrs. James C. Ferguson 
Jr.) and son Richard M. 


1930 


JESSE HOWARD BROOKS, June 13 in an 


auto accident as he. was driving home to 
Pasadena, Calif., from the desert. He was 
alone in the car and died instantly. Born 
Nov. 25, 1907, in Chinook, Mont., he majored 
in political science and lettered in foot- 
ball. While attending law school at George 
Washington University, he was a secretary 
for a congressman and a senator from Mon- 
tana. He also taught high school in Chi- 
nook. 

After receiving his law degree in 1937, 
he worked an additional year as the sen- 
ator’s secretary, then became (1938-53) an 
attorney for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in Washington, D. C., and Spo- 
kane, Wash. In 1956, after serving as an 
attorney for the Mt. Rainier Ordnance De- 
pot in Tacoma, Wash., Mr. Brooks became 
a contract specialist for the Army Ordnance 
District in Los Angeles, negotiating con- 
tracts for guided missiles. 

Mr. Brooks leaves his wife, the former 
Alcie M. Thrall, ’31, whom he married in 
Oberlin in 1935, daughters Sarah Jane and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Copper of Pasadena, son 
Eric of Los Angeles and his mother, Mrs. 
Harry Brooks of Great Falls, Mont. 


1931 


JOHN HENRY VAN CLEEF, July 15 in Ob- 
erlin, where he had been living since 1969 as 
companion to his father. He was born July 
24, 1909, in Cleveland and was the eldest 
son of Frank C. Van Cleef, ’04, ’69h, and the 
late Grace Langeland Van Cleef, ’06. He 
was a namesake of John H. Barrows, Ober- 
lin’s 5th president. After graduating from 
Mercersburg Academy, he enrolled at Ober- 
lin as had at least one of his forebears 
in each decade since the 1830's except the 
1860's. 

In 1942, Mr. Van Cleef left his executive 
position with the American District Tele- 
graph Co. in New York to become a captain 
in the Army Air Corps. After leaving the 
service Dec. 29, 1945, he and his wife, the 
former Persis Hathaway, purchased Van- 
away Farms near Westford, N. Y. Until 
1966 when they discontinued farming and 
moved to Cooperstown, N. Y., because of 
Mr. Van Cleef’s ill health, the Van Cleefs 
operated Vanaway Farms as a dairy farm 
with poultry as a sideline. 

In addition to his father and his wife, 
whom he married in 1933, Mr. Van Cleef 
leaves sons Dierk, ’62, of Neenah, Wis., 
Alton of Gilbertsville, N. Y., John Jr. of 
Bangor, Maine, Timothy of Amherst, Mass., 
and Jabez of Ithaca, N. Y., granddaughter 
Sara Elizabeth of Neenah, Wis., sister Mrs. 
Jabez H. Wood (Esther, ’29k) of Essex Fells, 
N. J., brothers Frank Jr., '37, of Manchester, 
Conn., and Langeland of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., and nieces and nephews including 
Frank III, 60, and Mrs. Hugh R. Vernon 
(Dona Wood, ’59). 
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